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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


By the 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 


Legends of the Library at Lilies. 
Lord and Lady there. 
don, 1832. 


Two delightful volumes; various, graceful, 


with the pathos exquisitely relieved by gaiety, 
and the romantic legend well contrasted by the 
lively sketch from actual existence. We have 
often had occasion to eulogise Lord Nugent’s 
talent for telling short stories—a most rare 
one, as Our magazines and annuals can most 
mournfully witness—and these pages collect 
many old favourites, and some pleasant novel- 
tie. The Lady of Lilies, too, has been a wor- 
thy coadjutor, and well deserves a seat in the 
sanctum thus described :— 

“ Romantic the scenery without is not, and 
for spacious halls and gorgeous canopies the 
eye may search in vain within. But for the 
warm cheer of the little oak library,— for the 
quaint carvings, the tracery of other times, 
which abound therein,—for the awful note of 
the blood-hound, baying upon his midnight 
chain, and the pleasing melancholy of the 
hooting owl from his hereditary chamber in the 
roof, —and for the tunefulness of the cooing 


wood-quests, and the morning rooks which | 
bustle and caw, and of the high winds that, 


pipe and roar, daily and nightly, through the | 
boughs, and for the deep glossy verdure of 
the pastures stretching forth to the brave dis- 
tant hills which fence the vale,—to those who 
in such things take delight, Lilies hath still its 


charms. From the fireside of the afore-men- 
tioned little oak library the following legends 
proceed.” 

Among the most amusing stories, we would 
mention, ‘* The Confessions of a Suspicious Gen- 
tleman ;” “ The Feaste of Alle Deuiles,” a per- 
fect imitation of the old ballad; “‘ Misadventures 
of a Short-sighted Man;”? “Mrs. Allington’s 
Pic-Nic ;” “ The Man and the Lioness ;” and 
“Apropos of Bread :” but these having been 
scattered through various periodicals, we prefer 
selecting what we at least do not remember. 
From a very lively paper called, “The First 
Fit of the Gout,” we have taken a selection of 
notes; premising, that the sufferer has been 
rather of a lady-killer, and that the person who 
is reading them to him is his poor, dear, atten- 
tive, simple-hearted wife. 

“* Note 1. (Pink paper.) 
Don’t forget you are engaged to-night for our 
quadrille costumée. Your dress,—white shirt, 
&c., pink and blue bows; straw hat, with 
wreath of corn flowers; red stockings; green 
garters below the knee, and very small yellow 
morocco leather shoes. Don't be late. We 
must have a rehearsal before our grand début. 
CHARLOTTE. 
Note 2. (Blue.) 
Where are you, Tesoro? won't your wife allow 
you to go out? You see I have found out you 
have a wife ! EmI.y. 
: Note 3. (Green.) 
Mr. A. is become rather more reasonable—I 
am to have an opera-box for the whole season. 


Lon- | 


| is present, although the person may be absent. 


Oh! the transport of having my bijou by my 
| side every Tuesday and Saturday !—But where 
| are you ? RosamonpD. 
Note 4. (Yellow.) 
| We are waiting for you—all the other rowers 
are come, and look very tidy in their blue 
striped shirts and no neckcloths. —It won’t 
rain all day—we are just starting — make 
haste. CAROLINE. 

Note 5. (Lilac.) 

My amiable friend must forgive me, if I say he 
is unkind. Above a week —and no visit —no 
letters—no plaintive sonnet—no little token— 
intrinsically trifling, but inestimable to friend- 
ship! not a rose—a violet—a diamond Se. 
vigné—nor any little thing to prove the thought 


Fickle ?>—No—I'll not believe it—after all your 
promises and vows of eternal friendship — no! 
But, perhaps, your wife is jealous—perhaps 
she cannot understand the refinements of a 
pure and tender friendship. What meanness 
to be jealous! Yes, you are very right to stay 
away—it is your duty—but I must find a} 
friend with fewer domestic ties. I am too sen- 
sitive—they bore me. Adieu for ever! unless 
you come to-day. X. Y. Z. 
Note 6. (Rose-colour, stamped with Cupids.) 
Remember ! SomEBopy.” 





We add a romantic legend as a contrast: 
we must observe, that the youthful couple had | 
been separated by an intrigue of an ambitious | 
mother, which led to a mutual belief of the | 
other’s inconstancy. 

** On the eve of the day which was now fixed 
for their marriage, they walked alone together, 
till the moon had risen high above their heads. 
As they were returning to the residence of 
Aline, Hypolite drew her towards the church, 
in which, when a few hours more should have 
elapsed, those vows were to be exchanged be- 
tween them which would unite their fates, in- 
dissolubly, and for ever. They entered, and, 
passing up the main aisle, approached the tomb 
of the Belle Chanoinesse. The faint beams of 
the lamp which was suspended before the high 
altar fell upon the recumbent statue. Hypo- 
lite’s arm was round the slender waist of his 
companion. ‘ Aline,’ said he, *‘ you must ad- 
mire the calm and sane, | beauty of the 
Belle Chanoinesse ; you must love this monu- 
ment for my sake. Aline, it was but yesterday 
you asked me what had soothed my spirits into 
patience under my affliction:—who had been 
my friend,my comforter? The midnight silence 
of this church, that steady constant flame, 
shedding a glimpse like that of memory over 
the scene of the past day’s busy turmoil,— the 
deep repose of this beauteous statue, so like that 
which she sought and found, the peace which 
this world cannot give, and never can disturb,— 
all these were long my comforters. Night 
after night I have lingered here. This has 
been my bed, Aline,’ continued he, placing his 
spread hand on the cold stone which formed 
the table for the marble figure: ‘ here have I 
rested whenever I could find rest; there was 








my kind, my constant friend ;’ (he touched the 


forehead of the figure with his lips as he spoke), 
‘ here was the patient listener to the story of 
my woes, the silent monitor, even the bride 
who welcomed me, when, as I thought, I was 
abandoned by my living bride, by my Aline! 
Her hands are joined in prayer: look at them, 
dear love ; they are closed upon the ring with 
which I had prepared to wed you. Betrayed 
by you, as I then believed I was, I gave to this 
cold bride that ring, with many a vow that, 
since you were false, no living one should ever 
claim me as her lord. It soothed my wounded 
heart, my wayward fancy, to lie beside her on 
this monumental stone; to call it my nuptial 
couch! You weep, Aline! Nay, dry your 
tears; I am wrong to move you thus; and 
tears enough have already fallen on these cold 
stones. But we will weep no more; and to. 
morrow’s blessed dawn, Aline, shall begin a 
life of smiles for both of us.’ * Why did you 
bring me here, dear Hypolite ?’ said the fair 
girl; ‘ why did you bring me here? Indeed, 
indeed, we have had our share of melan- 
choly. My heart sickens at the remembrance 
of grief, it yearns for happiness; and this 
scene, with all that it recalls of your past 
sufferings, gives me a pang which you ought 
not to inflict. It is, at least, unnecessary 
now. Hypolite, "tis strange, but I am jealous 
of that marble figure. You came to her for 
comfort, when you thought your Aline false. 
You came to her, because she could not change. 
You found here a silent welcome, ut it was 
changeless; and her bosom was to you less 
cold than that which had so lately cast you 
away. Oh, Hypolite! if you loved her, how 
must you have hated me!’ ‘ Sweet Aline,’ 
returned Hypolite, how can I chide you for 
such jealousy? Oh no!—it tells me of the 
warm true love that lives for me within your 
faithful, your wronged heart. But you also 
must acknowledge the motive which drew me 
to this spot — to la Belle Chanoinesse. It was 
true and ardent love for you that made me 
forswear all other solace than what this peace- 
ful semblance of death could promise me. And 
now, let us gohome. To-morrow,— Aline,— 
to-morrow !——Hark !—what noise is that ?— 
Who spoke ?—Who laughed?’ With a slight 
shudder, Aline clung to her lover, and both 
paused, and listened again to catch the sound. 
It was not repeated. ‘ Aline,’ said Hypolite, 
pressing the trembling girl to his bosom, 
* Aline, we will go. We have been over. 
heard ; —and what we have said has appeared 
fit subject for merriment to some one whose 
heart is free from care and kindly feeling.’ 
* It was no laugh,’ replied Aline; and she clung 
yet closer to his breast. ‘ Hypolite, it was no 
laugh! At least, no merriment was there. 
’Tis said, idiots will laugh when they see others 
weep. I could fancy such ill-timed mirth, a 
sound so lacking sense and sympathy, in the 
wild noise we heard. I tremble still. Yes; 
let us hasten hence, dear Hypolite. It is a 
childish wish of mine; but, would that we 
were to meet to-morrow in any other church 


than this! Once already here have our fond 
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hopes been crossed. Oh! may they not again 
be so deceived!’ And now, the morning came. 
The church was crowded with smiling faces, 
and the bride and bridegroom stood before the 
altar, to receive the blessing to which every 
bosom was eager to respond. It was a sultry 
September morning, and the gay assembly 
drew no sad presage from the gathering dark- 
ness of the atmosphere, which seemed to por- 
tend a stormy day. ¢ 
growled, and sheets of faint summer lightning 





dress) as an integral portion of this publica- 
tion.” Of Mr. Harding’s picturesque and artist- 
like performances we have already spoken, and 
of the ability displayed in the majority of the 
engravings from his tasteful pencil; and we 
need only add on this head, that in several of 
his subjects he has been very fortunate, select- 
ing them from wilder and less known parts of 
the Genoese coast, and the mountains round 


The distant thunder | Aosta, than is usual with the ordinary traveller. 


Mr. Roscoe (who will not discontinue the 


flickered at intervals against the purple canopy | use of the no-word “ talented’’) has executed 


which gradually deepened along the sky. The 
priest was proceeding to pronounce the final 


| 


his task with credit to his literary reputation. 
The text consists of descriptions of the places 


ae emus 
without the town.’ The description of a 
quaint old English traveller ought not to be 
here omitted: ‘ Arriving at Mola,’ says Las. 
sels, ‘ I went to see Cicero’s tomb, which 
stands in a garden not far off. And I the 
more willingly believe it to be his, because it 
is certain that Tully had a villa in Formas 
(which was this place); thither he was going 
in his litter, when he was overtaken by the 
executioners of the Triumviri and beheaded, 
| There are no words upon his tomb, of which, 
|if you ask me the reason, I can only tell you, 
|that either words in prosa could not speak, 
| their Tully being dead; or verses would not, 





benediction, and the hands of the betrothed | and scenery represented by the painter, by con- | out of envy, praise him whe: had made prose so 


were already joined together, when a sudden! densed epitomes of the historical recollections | famous. 


Having seen this, some of our com. 


and tremendous shock of an earthquake rocked | associated with them, and by interesting nar-! pany and [ took a boat and four lusty water. 


the whole edifice to its foundations. 
words broke off. The congregation were pa- 


nic-struck — many sunk on the pavement with | 


fear —some rushed to the doors to escape the 


threatening peril; but few had had time to) 


issue forth, before a second shock came, and 


The! ratives of love, war, and personal adventure. 


Of these various features it is not easy for us 


to afford a sufficient idea by extract ; but we! 
select two specimens as fair and as convenient 


as our judgment could determine. 


Treating of the Mola da Gaeta the ancient | 
then a third, to which the high altar, and that | Formie, and quere the seat of the gigantic, 
part of the fabric under which it stood, bowed | Lestrygones, visited by Ulysses, the author | 


and sunk with a tremendous crash. The loud | says : — 


shrieks of hundreds were heard, mingled with 


the roar of the crumbling edifice; a stifling| region was not confined to the sea, we have | 


' 


“ That the depredatory character of this 


cloud of dust arose, and for some minutes co.|the authority of a more modern traveller, 


vered all the building; and, when it cleared | though he has certainly overcharged the pic- | 
away, nearly one-third portion of the church; ture, when he observes that ‘ a frontier be- | 
in a mighty and confused mass of ruins.|tween two such states as Rome and Naples | 


la 


All those who had been near the altar had, at} must abound in crimes. 


} 
| 
} 


the first alarm, taken refuge in that part which 
still stood. As the trembling crowds assembled 
in the streets, all were found safe and unhurt 
—all but one. The bridegroom was missing ! 
In vain did his name pass from mouth to 
mouth. All search was vain. Vain were the 
hopes that he might yet be found alive, though 
wounded, among the lighter upper fragments 
of the chancel wall. He was seen no more till 
several days after, when the workmen, who 
since that fatal morning had incessantly la- 
boured to effect a passage to where the altar 
had stood, found the pavement broken into the 
vaults over part of which the monument of the 
Belle Chanoinesse had been built, and which 
now, together with the statue, was in frag- 
ments. The body of the poor young man was 
discovered, uncrushed and unwounded. It 
appeared as though he had died from suffoca- 
tion under one of the low arches of a stone 
grave, which had not fallen in. His body was 
stretched out tranquilly in death, and near it 
lay a small skeleton, which had been buried 
there probably centuries before. A plain gold 
ring, of modern workmanship, was on its bony 
hand.” 

The ‘ Lady’s Counsellor” is an interesting 
legend of the olden, as the “ Promise Kept” is 
of modern time: and any one who has a long 
morning or solitary evening, which he or she 
wishes to pass quickly away, cannot employ 
it better than over these two volumes; we 
promise such ample entertainment; and offer 


our hearty commendation to the Legends of 


the Library at Lilies, to the enjoyment of 
which we sincerely hope the Lord and Lady 
will return with increase of appetite, after a 
sojourn at Corfu, pleasant to them and bene. 
ficial to their country. 





The Landscape Annual for 1833. The Tourist 
in Italy. By Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. pp. 271. 
London, Jennings and Chaplin. 

Tue fourth volume of this favourite Annual 

is now before us, concluding the tour and 

illustrations of Italy, ‘ as well (says the ad- 





At Terracina every 


men to row us to Gaeta and back again, while 
the rest stayed at Mola to provide dinner, 
Arriving in little more than half an hour at 
Gaeta, we went up to the castle, where we saw 
| the skeleton of Charles Bourbon, once consta- 
ble of France; but afterwards, taking against 
his own king upon a disgust, he served the 
emperor Charles V., and was made one of 
| the generals and governors of Milan; where, 
having borrowed money of the Milanese, and 
having laid a deep curse on himself (wishing 
|he might die in the first enterprise he under. 
took) if he paid not back the money by such a 
time, he failed in his word, but his curse did 
not. For his next enterprise was to go and 
sack Rome: and there his curse met him as he 


fifth man you meet is a sbirro, or an assassin, | scaled the walls; and, being shot with a musket 


or both. The Pontine marshes were infamous 
for robbery in Juvenal’s time; and most of 
the postilions who are now stationed there 
have retired from punishment to the horrid 
asylum of a climate where none but criminals 
could be found to reside. At present, the 
postilion’s horn and whip-cracking are for- 
bidden on the roads of Italy, where they 
served too long as a call for robbers. On 
entering Fondi, we drove to the custom-house, 
and there we found a tall Castrato, muffled up 
to his nose in a cloak, and basking over a pan 
of charcoal. He struck me as a modern edi- 
tion of the scribe who amused Horace at this 
town. Advancing solemnly, with a pen at his 
ear, he fell into argument with a Neapolitan 
advocate, one of our party, and he pretended 
to teach him the law of Naples. Their alter- 
cation was at first civil enough, till the lawyer, 
ashamed of his opponent, called him a musi- 
cotto. ‘* Do you know whom you insult ?’ 
cried the man of office: ‘ I am here the organ 
of government.’ ‘ And a well-toned organ 
thou art!’ said our companion, ‘ the prettiest 
treble that I ever heard in a custom-house.’ 
This poor joke cost him dear; for the vin- 
dictive scribe returned to the charge, and con- 
demned a small package, which had occasioned 
the dispute, to be carried by express to Naples, 
at the punster’s expense. At every stage on 
this road you perceive a marked difference in 
the female costume, and those provincial modes 
never vary. The young women of Mola have 
coiled their hair ‘ alla Jumaca,’ from ancient 
times; for this mode is common on Greek 
statues. I observed a group of those nymphs 
standing up to their knees in a fountain at 
washing-stones ; while their idle swains were 
leaning over a bridge, admiring those co- 
quetries which are natural to all women on a 
partial display of their forms. Such figures 
come often into Italian landscapes; and here 
the painter might bring in the Lestrygonian 
princess filling her pitcher; for this fountain, 
like Homer’s Artacia, is a source emitting a 
full stream, and flowing direct to the sea just 


| bullet, he was forced to pay his debt to nature 
|too. His body was carried to Gaeta, where it 
| stands, with its clothes, boots, and spurs on, in 
ia long box, straight up, with this Spanish epi 
| taph over his head (thus Englished) : 


| * France gave me milk, Spain great employments gave, 
| Rome gave me death, and here Gaet’ a grave.’’ 


* At Mola,’ says another traveller, no less 
amusing in his way, ‘I asked for a barber: 
immediately after comes in a tall, swarthy, 
meagre man, with whiskers, a coat all in tat- 
ters, and a spada of an enormous length; ina 
word he appeared to be a brave descendant 
from the ancient Lzstrygones: after all the 
Italian ceremonies previous to this operation, 
he shaved me with such terrible dexterity and 
despatch that I never before nor since met 
with the like, and was glad when it was safe 
over. I did not forget to ask what countryman 
he could be, and where he had learned his 
trade: he told me he was a Catalonian, and 
was just come from Constantinople, where for 
six years he had practised shaving, but could 
hardly keep life and soul together. being but a 
bungler in comparison with the Turkish bar- 
bers.’ Nearly all that belongs to the modern 
town of Mola is a single street, extending to 
the bay, which is covered towards the west by 
the promontory of Gaeta, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding scenery. The 
hill where Formize stood has since become a 
fruitful garden of the vine; but the tourist 
may yet trace the remains of a wall of extra- 
ordinary thickness, consisting of very large 
stones uniformly cut in embossments. The 
sort of embellishment they exhibit must have 
been the work of extreme care and labour, the 
materials being composed of hard silex, united 
by a natural cement, to which naturalists give 
the English name of pudding: and of this 
consists, in one entire mass, the extensive “ 
montory of Gaeta. The adjacent hills, 0 
which this promontory forms the continuation, 
were for a long period the haunt of og e 
gangs of banditti, chiefly deserters from the 





armies, which, during most part of the six- 
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teenth century, were engaged in hot contest 
for the mastery of the kingdom of Naples. 
These truly black bands, peculiar to some 
of Italy, were no unworthy successors to 
the exploits of the men-eating Lestrygones ; 
and in fact they formed themselves into a sort 
of republic, which, if the Spanish viceroys did 
not tolerate, they seldom ventured to disturb.” 
The biography of Squilletti (one of these) is 
remarkable enough to claim quotation. 
“ Squilletti was born about the year 1595, 


of extravagance and vice to which he was most 
addicted. Retiring at once from high com- 
pany and from courts, he took upon himself 
the old hermit’s penitential garb, and, with 
scandalous hypocrisy in a beginner, he with- 
drew into a small half-ruined church, which 
lay on the high road from Rome to Naples. 
There, instead of counting his beads, he noted 
the character of all those who went by; and 
when of sufficient wealth, or with other re- 
commendations, he contrived to convey intelli- 


anne 
fluential personages, mostly obtained by bribing 
their secretaries, especially those of the cardi« 
nals, and with them he confidently presented 
himself at the court of the Grand Duke, Fer. 
dinand II. So well did he play his part, 
and such was his plausibility and address, in 
making himself both useful and agreeable, that 
he was soon taken into the ducal service; nor 
was he less a favourite with the ministers and 
ladies of the Florentine court. Unfortunately 
Fra Paolo knew better how to acquire than to 





in the small territory of Catanzano, situated at | gence to the exiled parties, who took measures | merit good fortune; and he had no sooner 
the extremity of Italy, below the promontory | of vengeance, for plunder, or other enormities, | succeeded in his object than his natural arro~ 
of the gulf of Otranto, in the kingdom of|which they perpetrated against their real or gance and love of intrigue armed against him 
Naples. He early became an explorer of the | supposed enemies. The hermit-chief thus suc-;some of the chief personages in Florence, 
lonely woods, the hills and wilds, around the | ceeded, by observing the most sanctified ex-| whose faults or foibles he was imprudent 
coast and in the vicinity of Mola de Gaeta. | terior, in reducing robbery and extortion to a|enough to ridicule in the presence of the duke 
In his youth he was remarkable for his fiery | complete system, till, growing insolent by suc-|and his friends. The offence was mortal ; his 
and active spirit, combined with great intel-|cess, he fell under the suspicion of a Roman | footsteps were dogged ; and one day, as he was 
lectual acuteness; and, as he grew to manhood, noble, who had been plundered near the spot, | walking alone, in the vicinity of San Niccolo, 
he gave evidence of marked talent, as well as and who communicated what he had observed | he received the blow of a stiletto in the back, 
a frankness and boldness of demeanour, which |to the pontifical court. It was directed that; which had very nearly proved fatal. Sensible 
produced a very favourable impression upon|the proceedings of the new anchorite should | of the extreme peril he had thus incurred, and 
strangers, no less than on those who knew |be strictly watched; and, spite of his caution, |severely admonished at the same time by the 
him. His habits unfortunately did not long |it was proved that he was an accomplice in the duke, he no longer boasted his exploits; he 
keep pace with the improvement of his per-|daring attacks upon life and property that had| gave up his correspondence with foreigners 
sonal qualities and his mental capacity; he,created so much terror through the adjoining |and exiles; and, apparently devoting himself 
became vain and arrogant in his carriage, |districts. But, informed of the impending | with passion to literature, he printed a vo- 
violent and quick in quarrel, in addition toa|danger by the counter-spies he employed, |lume of his poems, dedicated to the charming 
suspicious, sceptical, yet reckless turn of mind. | Squilletti suddenly threw off his hermit-garb,; Margherita Costa, his favourite, and a most 
He went with his father at an early age to|and with it the name of Fra Paolo, given him | accomplished woman. In 1643, the grand 
Naples, where he entered the royal college,|by the people in his penitential retreat. He duke and the Collegati having taken up arms 
and prosecuted his studies with a view of pur- | betook himself to the mountains near Mola da|against the Barberini, the bandit-priest was 
suing a legal career. He made rapid progress; | Gaeta, extending his depredations to the con-|made captain of a company of Venturieri, 
but this was interrupted by the untimely death | fines of Naples and Rome; and, while pur-|drawn for the most part from the kingdom of 
of his father—the origin, most probably, of all|suing the same career more openly, and in a| Naples and the territories of the church, and 
his future errors and excesses, and but for | wider field of operations, the ecclesiastical |equipped solely at our hero’s expense. With 
which, with such talents, he might have be- court offered an immense reward for his head, |this force he was commanded to keep pos- 
come the boast and ornament, instead of the|and despatched at the same time a captain of |session of some posts in the neighbourhood of 
terror and execration, of his country. In-| police, with forty men, the better to effect its |Siena, in which he acquitted himself not only 





stantly throwing up his former pursuits, he| object. Anticipating their approach, Fra Pa-|to the general’s satisfaction, but with consi- 
quitted Naples for Rome, where he was for-|olo, having given directions to his partisans, |derable credit. On the return of peace, in the 
tunate enough, at first, to meet with several | assumed the disguise of an aged shepherd, and subsequent year, Fra Paolo resumed his lite- 
eminent and respectable prelates, by whose|went boldly to give his enemies the meeting, |rary pursuits, by means of which he made 


persuasion he was led to complete the course|with the hope of betraying them into the himself favourably known to the Barberini, 
of academical studies he had already entered | hands of his exiled colleagues lying in wait to | offering to devote his talents to the service of 
upon. But the regard of some distinguished | fall upon them. Taking up his quarters at a|the family, and supplicating the cardinal to 
personages to whom he was subsequently in-|neighbouring inn, he presented himself to the| grant him absolution of all his former sins, 
troduced, proved by no means equally beneficial | police on their arrival, as having just come| with liberty, after adopting an irreproachable 
to him; for, under their patronage and en- | from the mountains; and, finding the party |life, to re-visit the city of Rome. His request, 
couragement, the worst features of his cha-|much stronger than he had expected, he seconded by supposititious letters from different 
racter took deeper root, and shewed themselves | changed his design, and informed the captain | princes, was easily granted, upon obtaining 
in a strange combination of hardihood and/that he would discover for him the abode of | which, he solicited his congée at the hands of 


malignity of purpose. This was appreciated | the whole band of exiles, whom he represented |the Grand Duke of Tuscany. This at first 


by the more abandoned of his noble associates ; 
and he was soon employed in various secret 
and difficult undertakings: he was set as a spy 


as being most formidable, and lying in ambush |was denied him, his patron pointing out to 


to receive him. ‘The captain, without any sus- 
picion, accepted the proposal, and, giving in to 


him the danger he would incur, and the cer- 
|taiir advantages he would sacrifice; but, still 


upon the motions of their adversaries, and, by | the snare, invited the feigned shepherd to take | persisting in his solicitations, under plea of 
no wonderful transition, he thus became the|supper with him. Fra Paolo then retired; |returning to his native place, they were at 
fit tool of their most fearful and desperate | but, instead of going to rest, he put four gold length complied with. On his arrival at 
designs. A faithful minister to the wants of | pieces into the host’s hands, and, bidding him Rome, he assumed the ecclesiastical habit — a 
powerful vice, he was nevertheless hated by |inform the captain that he whom he was in |habit qnite indispensable to those who wished 
his employers as the depository of their secret search of had paid for them both, and that a to figure in the papal capital, and in no long 
Pots; and, aware of his own importance, his leader of police ought to know his man before | time began to distinguish himself in a manner 
wrogance soon became intolerable to them.) he attempted to catch him, he hastened to|which drew a wide line between his present 
P laying a double game, he had by the most rejoin his friends. The confusion and alarm|and his former character, and raised him to 
arth means gained the confidence of the created among the whole party on the delivery |honours that made it difficult to recognise him, 
exiled party; and this coming at length to the of this message were such, that the captain | Yet this rapid career, combined with other cir- 
tars of his early patrons, they withdrew from could not prevail on them to venture farther, ‘cumstances of a suspicious nature, attracted 
Im not only the conduct of their affairs, but |from thé dread of falling into the fatal am- the curiosity of the people and the attention of 
© proceeds he had hitherto drawn from such! bush said to be laid for them by the exiles.|the holy court. Doubts and suspicions were 

4 source; it being the custom of such lordly ,He was thus compelled to abandon the ex-/|soon after turned into certainty ; when, having 
personages to seek out for ministers for their | pedition. Soon afterwards, apprehending the |appeared with striking éclat for a period of 
iniquitous views—to enforce strictest secrecy—— result of leaguing with some disaffected nobles some months, he withdrew from ecclesiastical 
and, when their objects shall have been fully | of the kingdom, he abandoned both the Nea- life with as much speed as he had entered uponit, 
accomplished, to ‘ whistle them down the politan territories and those of the church, |and, resuming his military accoutrements, once 
wind, a prey to fortune.’ This led Squilletti/ and transferred the seat of his operations to|more entered the duchy of Tuscany at the 
eriously to consider his position ; he resolved’ Florence. He had taken the precaution when | head of a small troop. On reaching Florence 
to change his plans, and, under the veil of re- |at Rome, as well as at Naples, to supply him. he understood that the duke was then residing 
» \0 give a freer impunity to every species | self with letters of recommendation from in- at his villa Ambrogiana, on which he instantly 
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put spurs to his horse, and, alighting at the 
palace-gate, required to be admitted to an im- 
mediate interview. This, the master of the 
ceremonies, a cautious man, prudently refused, 
stating that the grand duke would, on the 
morrow, hold an audience at Florence; and 
the new soldier was compelled reluctantly to 
retrace his steps, and await the hour assigned 
at the palace. It never came: the grand 
duke, hearing of Fra Paolo’s strange impor- 
tunity to be admitted, without stating his ob- 
ject, took the alarm; and gave orders for him 
to be instantly arrested. On the following 
morning, therefore, the captain of the guard, 
having meantime ascertained that the stranger 
had appointed to go to the shop of a certain 
banderaio,* situated in the district of Cali- 
maruzza, and having disposed his attendants at 
different spots, saluted our hero just as he was 
about to enter, and, bidding him good day, 
laid his hand on him, informing him that he 
was the duke’s prisoner. At the same mo- 
ment his soldiers advanced with levelled pieces, 
surrounding him on every side, while the pas- 
sengers and inhabitants hurried in terror from 
the spot. Casting one glance around him, to 
ascertain if any of his own party witnessed his 
capture, he quietly gave up his sword to the 
chief of the police, finding it would be utterly 
useless to contend against such fearful odds. 
This (for him) disastrous event, occurred in 
November, 1644, and when he was in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. Having thus sud- 
pe fallen from his loftiest hopes, into, the 
hands of judicial power, the unhappy Fra 
Paolo found his lot still farther aggravated by 
being ordered into soli confinement.; On 
first. recovering from the shock, he solicited 
the use of a pen and ink from his gaoler; and 
these were not refused him. He wrote to some 
of his .most, influential connexions, beseeching 
them to put,some engine to work,.in order to 
induce the duke to state his reasons for con- 
fining him; and, if possible, to set him at 
liberty... This, was attended with no success ; 
to every application made to him the uniform 
reply of, the duke was, that he was fully ac. 
quainted with the extent of his prisoner’s de- 
linquencies, and. knew what he was about ;— 
an answer which closed the door to all farther 
intercession, in his favour. Finding himself 
thus confined to a living tomb, after making 
some fruitless efforts wtp Ba wt his sufferings, 
the, intellects of the unhappy prisoner grew 
disordered ; he furiously attacked his keepers, 
and..on partial recovery felt himself heavily 
ironed, and, secured with redoubled vigilance. 
His aliment. consisted of the coarsest food, 
which he procured with four livres the day; a 
sum out of which he contrived to, save suf- 
ficient to hire an attendant, whom, at length, 
he bribed to procure him some files. By such 
means he succeeded in liberating himself from 
his chains, He was already also in the act of 
making. his way through the, walls, when an 
alarm .was given ;‘he was again secured, and 
exposed to severer privations than before. A 
stone pillar, to which was attached an immense 
chain, was fixed deeply in the earth, and to 
this the wretched Fra Paolo was bound by an 
iron collar, while other irons were replaced 
upon his feet. As time elapsed, the grief and 
rage by which he had been before instigated, 
became more calm; hope yet whispered the 
possibility of escape; and the desire of venge- 
ance, serving as a subject on which to brood, 
kept him from sinking into utter idiocy and 
raving. He succeeded so far as to bribe one of 





* «* A furnisher of the pomp and pride of war.” 





his attendants, by splendid offers, to convey 
letters for him to his former associates, ac- 
quainting them with his dreadful condition, 
and beseeching them to lose no time in de- 
vising some plan for his deliverance from the 
tortures he endured. Moved by this appeal 
from their old commander, they conceived it 
touched their honour to make the attempt ;— 
each swore to stand by their leader and one 
another, and peril their lives for his. On the 
last day of June, twenty-five of the number 
agreed to enter Florence; and, the less to 
excite suspicion, they were to go separately, 
and as private individuals, each intent on his 
own business. At midnight they were to meet 
at an appointed spot, and proceed rapidly, 
joined by their brethren, towards the gates of 
the prison. Armed from head to foot, they 
were to seize on the sentinel ;— wrench from 
the gaoler the keys under penalty of his life ; 
and, bursting into the prison, to rescue their 
chief from his terrific doom; and at the same 
time give freedom to the whole of the unhappy 
inmates of the place. By these they were to 
be supported in their retreat to one of the 
gates of the city, where a larger force was in 
readiness to give them support. Even had 
this wild and daring enterprise failed in the 
object for which it was intended, it must, 
nevertheless, have excited the most serious 
alarm among the citizens, at the dead hour of 
night,— sunk in slumber, and wholly unpre- 
pared for an invasion of the kind. They were 
spared the trial by the act of a renegade to his 
honour and his band, who betrayed the plot to 
the government. Precautions were adopted ; 
the unhappy prisoner was consigned, if pos- 
sible, to still harder duresse; he was prohi- 
bited the use of pen and paper, and condemned 
to the lowest felon’s lot. The spirit of Fra 
Paolo was no longer proof against such a fatal 
reverse: he at first attempted to starve himself 
to death ;—to beat his head against the walls 
of the prison;—but escape, even on these 
terms, was denied him; he was ordered to be 
chained down as a madman, and to be fed. 
He yet persevered—he succeeded in setting fire 
to his dungeon, but it was extinguished; and 
thenceforth only iron utensils were placed 
within his reach. At length, the freedom 
which man and his own efforts denied him, 
age and wearied nature bestowed; exhausted 
by violent passion, by long suffering, and vo- 
luntary fast, Fra Paolo closed his strange 
misguided career,— but not till he had reached 
the eighty-first year of his age. He had un- 
dergone three and thirty years ‘of solitary con- 
finement ; and, doubtless, he died as he lived, 
a hater and despiser of princes, as he might 
well be,—if not a contemner of all laws, whe- 
ther human or divine. The crimes committed 
in his youth had been abandoned, if not de- 
plored, and were fearfully expiated by long 
years of suffering and sorrow. The cause of 
his imprisonment was never made known; 
but, most probably, it consisted in the wounded 
pride or false alarm of the duke, who, having 
detected the imposition practised upon him, 
attempted rather to satiate his vengeance than 
to provide for his safety ; inasmuch as, had his 
prisoner succeeded in escaping, he would, it is 
natural to suppose, have retaliated upon his 
ungenerous oppressor.”” 

We have now only to commend this fair 
volume to fair usage, as well worthy of its pre- 
cursors, which have won and deserved so much 
popular favour. 





| 
The Works of Lord Byron. Vol, X, 
London, 1832. Murray. 
Tuts volume is full of interesting notes—so 


many of the feelings have their history ; while 
it is curious to see how 


** the sleeping images of thin 
Start at a touch, and struggle into life.” 


And its editor well observes : 

*¢ The contents of this volume are so miscel. 
laneous, that we have found it necessary to 
give our observations on the several pieces in 
immediate connexion with each as it occurs, 
On the whole, the section of the author’s life 
to which these belong is, perhaps, the most 
deeply interesting of all; and certainly there is 
none which has. been more clearly and touch. 
ingly reflected in his poetry. Indeed, the course 
of his personal feelings may be traced with 
hardly less distinctness in the romantic tales 
of Lara, the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, and 
the Prisoner of Chillon, than in the occasional 
stanzas with which they are intermixed—even 
in the six remarkable effusions expressly ori. 
ginating in his separation from Lady Byron. 
With regard to the first of those domestic 
pieces, the Fare thee well, we have seen, since 
the sheet containing it was sent to the press, 
the original draught of it; and, had it fallen 
under our notice sooner, we should have pre. 
sented the reader with a fac-simile. The ap. 
pearance of the MS. confirms, and more than 
confirms, the account of the circumstances under 
which it was written, given in the notices of 
Lord Byron’s Life. It is blotted all over with 
the marks of tears. We have also observed, 
that the motto from Christabel, which now 
stands at the head of Fare thee well, did not 
appear there until several editions had been 
printed. Mr. Coleridge’s poem was, in fact, 
first published in June 1816, and reached Lord 
Byron after he had crossed the Alps in Sep- 
tember. It was then that he signified his wish 
to have the extract ‘in question affixed to all 
future copies of his stanzas ; and the reader, 
who might have doubted Mr. Moore's assertion, 
that Lord Byron’s hopes of an ultimate re- 
conciliation with his lady survived even the 
unsuccessful negotiation prompted by the kind 
interference of Madame de Staél, when he vi- 
sited her at Copet, will probably now consider 
the selection and date of this motto as circum. 
stancesstrongly corroborative of thebiographer’s 
statement :— 

* A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been !’ 
The saddest period of Lord Byron’s life was 
also, we see, one of the busiest. His refuge 
and solace were ever in the practice of his art; 
and the rapidity with which he continued to 
pour out verses at this melancholy time, if it 
tended to prolong some of his personal annoy- 
ances, by giving malevolent critics fresh pre- 
tences for making his private affairs the subject 
of public discussion, has certainly been in no 
respect injurious to his poetical reputation. 

The notes on the ‘* Ode to Napoleon” shew 
how often the germ of some prose remark 
ripened into poetry. Witness the following :— 

* Out of town six days. On my — 
m r little pagod, Napoleon, pushed ot his 
ma ey It ie his own fault. Like Milo, he 
would rend the oak ; but it closed again, wedged 
his hands, and now the beasts —lion, bear, 
down to the dirtiest jackal —may all tear him. 
That Muscovite winter wedged his arms—ever 
since he has fought with his feet andteeth. The 
last may still leave their marks; and ‘ I guess 
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now,’ (as the Yankees say), that he will yet 
play them a pass.” * * * 

“ Sylla.—We find the germ of this stanza in 
the diary of the evening before it was written : 
‘Methinks Sylla did better ; for he revenged, 
and resigned in the height of his sway, red 
with the slaughter of his foes —the finest in- 
stance of glorious contempt of the rascals upon 
record. Dioclesian did well too; Amurath not 
amiss, had he become aught except a dervise ; 
Charles the Fifth but so-so; but Napoleon 
worst of all.’ - * ‘9 

“ Alter ‘ potent spell’ to ‘ quickening spell :’ 
the first (as Polonius says) ‘is a vile phrase,’ 
and means nothing, besides being common- 
place and Rosa-Matildaish. After the resolu- 
tin of not publishing, though our Ode is a 
thing of little length, and less consequence, it 
will be better altogether that it is anonymous.” 

All Byron’s corrections seem to have flashed 
upon him ; and what improvements they always 
were! Those fine lines, 

«* But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night ?” 
stood thus in the original manuscript — 
** But who would rise in brightest day 
To set without one parting ray ?” 

“ The last three stanzas, which Lord Byron 
had been solicited by Mr. Murray to write, to 
avoid the stamp-duty then imposed upon publi- 
cations not exceeding a sheet, were not pub- 
lished with the rest of the poem. ‘ I don’t like 
them at all,’ says Lord Byron, ‘ and they had 
better be left out. The fact is, I can’t do any 
thing I am asked to do, however gladly I 
would; and at the end of a week my interest 
ina composition goes off. = * . ™ 

“In one of Lord Byron’s MS. diaries, begun 
at Ravenna in May 1821, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘ What shall I write 2? Another journal ? 
I think not. ‘Any thing that comes upper- 
most, and call it My Dictionary. — Augustus. 
I have often been puzzled with his character. 
Was he a great man ? Assuredly ; but not one 
of my great men. I have always looked upon 
Sylla as the greatest character in history, for 
laying down his power at the moment when 
It was 

* Too great to keep or to resign,’ 

and thus despising them all. As to the re- 
tention of his power by Augustus, the thing 
was already settled. If he had given it up, 
the commonwealth was gone; the republic was 
long past all resuscitation. Had Brutus and 
Cassius gained the battle of Philippi, it would 
hot have restored the republic. :Its days ended 
with the Gracchi ; the rest was a mere struggle 
of parties. You might as well cure a con- 
sumption, or restore a broken egg, as révive a 
State so long a prey to every uppermost soldier 
as Rome had long been. ‘As for a despotism, 
if Augustus could have been sure that all his 
Successors would have been like himself—(I 
mean not an Octavius, but Augustus)—or Na- 
poleon could have insured the world that none of 
is successors would have been like himself-—the 
— or modern world might have gone on, 
ike the empire of China, in a state of lethargic 
Prosperity. Suppose, for instance, that instead 
< Tiberius and Caligula, Augustus had been 
yearned succeeded by Nerva, Trajan, the 
oe or even by Titus and his father— 
8 fi a difference in our estimate of himself ! 
th ar from gaining by the contrast, I think 
at one half of our dislike arises from his 
of eben heired by Tiberius, and one half 
is ad pena a i his having had 
consolidated by Augustus. Suppose 
that there had been no Gutedius, and Tiberius 
Jumped the life’ between, and at once 





succeeded Julius? and yet it is difficult to say 
whether hereditary right or popular choice pro- 
duce the worser sovereigns. The Roman con- 


suls make a goodly show; but then they only 
reigned for a year, and were under a sort of 
personal obligation to distinguish themselves. 
It is still more difficult to say which form of 
government is the worst—all are so bad. As 
for democracy, it is the worst of the whole ; 
An aris- 
7 


for what is, in fact, democracy ? 
tocracy of blackguards. si ” 

‘On being reminded by a friend of his re- 
cent promise not to write any more for years, 
‘ There was,’ replied Lord Byron, ‘ a mental 
reservation in my pact with the public, in be- 
half of anonymes: and, even had there not, the 
provocation was such as to make it physically 
impossible to pass over this epoch of triumphant 
tameness. ’Tis a sad business ; and, after all, 
I shall think higher of rhyme and reason, and 
very humbly of your heroic people, till Elba 
becomes a volcano, and sends him out again. I 
can’t think it is all over yet. = ‘“ ” 

*¢ A few days after he had put the finishing 
hand to the * Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte,’ 
Lord Byron adopted the most extraordinary 
resolution that perhaps ever entered into the 
mind of an author of any celebrity. Annoyed 
at the tone of disparagement in which his as- 
sailants, not content with blackening his moral 
and social character, now affected to speak of 
his genius, and somewhat mortified, there is 
reason to believe, by finding that his own 
friends dreaded the effects of constant publica- 
tions on his ultimate fame, he came to the de- 
termination not only to print no more in future, 
but to purchase back the whole of his past copy- 
rights, and suppress every line he had ever 
written. With this view, on the 29th of April, 
he actually enclosed his publisher a draft for 
the money. ‘ For all this,’ he said, ‘ it might 
be as well to assign some reason: I have none 
to give, except my own caprice; and I do not 
consider the circumstance of consequence enough 
to require explanation.’ An appeal, however, 
from Mr. Murray to his good-nature and con- 
siderateness, brought, in eight-and-forty hours, 
the following reply: ‘ If your present note is 
serious, and it really would be inconvenient, 
there is an end of the matter: tear my draft, 
and goonas usual. That I was perfectly serious 
in wishing to suppress all future publication is 
true; but certainly not to interfere with the 
convenience of others, and more particularly 
your own.’ The following passages in his 
Diary depict the state of Lord Byron’s mind ‘at 
this period :—‘ Murray has had a letter from 
his brother bibliopole of Edinburgh, who says 
‘he is lucky in having such a poet,’—something 
as if one was a pack-horse, or ‘ ass, or any thing 
that is his ;’ or like Mrs. Packwood, who re- 
plied to some inquiry after the Odes on Razors, 
‘ Laws, sir, we keeps a poet.’ The same illus- 
trious Edinburgh bookseller once sent an order 
for books, poesy, and cookery, with this agree- 
able postscript—‘ The Zarold and Cookery are 
much wanted.’ Such is fame! and, after all, 
quite as good as any other ‘life in others’ 
breath.’ ’*Tis much the same to divide pur- 
chasers with Hannah Glasse or Hannah More. 
—March 17th, Redde the Quarrels of Authors, 
a new work, by that most entertaining and 
researching writer, D’Israeli. They seem to 
be an irritable set, and I wish myself well out 
of it. * Tl not march through Coventry with 
them, that’s flat.’ What the devil had 1 to do 
with scribbling ? It is too late to inquire, and 
all regret is useless. But an’ it were to do 
again, I should write again, I suppose. Such 
is human nature, at least my share of it ; though 





T shall think better of myself if I have sense to 
stop now. If I have a wife, and that wife has 
a son, I will bring up mine heir in the most 
anti-poetical way; make him a lawyer, or a 
pirate, or any thing: but if he writes too, I 
shall be sure he is none of mine, and will cut 
him off with a bank token.—April 19th. I will 
keep no further journal; and, to prevent me 
from returning, like a dog, to the vomit of 
memory, I tear out the remaining leaves of 
this volume. ‘ Oh fool! I shall go mad.’— 
These extracts are from the diary of March and 
April. Before the end of May he had begun 
the composition of Lara, which has been almost 
universally considered as the continuation of 
The Corsair. This poem was published ano- 
nymously in the following August, in the same 
volume with Mr. Rogers’ elegant tale of Jacque- 
line ; an unnatural and unintelligible conjunc- 
tion, which, however, gave rise to some pretty 
good jokes. ‘ I believe,’ says Lord Byron, in 
one of his letters, I told you of Larry and 
Jacquy. A friend of mine—at least a friend 
of his—was reading said Larry and Jacquy in 
a Brighton coach. A passenger took up the 
book, and queried as to the author. The pro- 
prietor said ‘there were two;’ to which the 
answer of the unknown was, ‘ Ay, ay, a joint 
concern, I suppose ; summot like Sternhold and 
Hopkins.’ Is not this excellent ? I would not 
have missed the ‘ vile comparison’ to have 
escaped being the * Arcades ambo, et cantare 
pares.” 

There are many critical remarks affixed, 
from most of which we entirely dissent. We 
quote two or three for that very purpose. 

“ Lord Byron seems to have taken a whimsi- 
cal pleasure in disappointing, by his second 
canto, most of the expectations which he had 
excited by the first. For, without the resusci- 
tation of Sir Ezzelin, Lara’s mysterious vision 
in his antique hall becomes a mere tiseless piece 
of lumber, inapplicable to any intelligible pur- 
pose ;—the character of Medora, whom we had 
been’ satisfied to behold very contentedly ‘do- 
mesticated in the Pirate’s Island, without in- 
quiring whence or why ‘she lad emigrated 
thither, is, by means of some mysterious 'rela- 
tion between’ her and’ Sir Ezzelin, itvolved in 
very disagreeable ambiguity’; ‘and, further, the 
hightminded ‘and generous Cotirad,;’ ‘who fad 
preferred death aiid torture ‘to life’ and liberty 
if purchased by a nightly murder, is' degraded 
into: a vile’ ‘and’ cowardly assassin: 4 George 
Eltis.” wTBDTORL 

“ Lara, though it has many good passages, 
is a further proof of the melancholy fact, whith 
is ‘true of all sequels, from’ the continuation of 
the Aneid, by oné of the farhous Italian poets 
of the middle ages, down to Polly, a sequel ‘to 
the Beggar's Opera, that * more last words’ 
may generally be spared without any great 
detriment to the world.— Bishop Heber. 

“ Lara has some charms which the Corsair 
has not. It is more domestic ; it calls forth more 
sympathies with polished society; it is more 
intellectual ; but much less passionate, less 
vigorous, and less brilliant; it is sometimes 
even languid,—at any rate, it is more diffuse. 
—Sir E. Brydges. 

“« Lara, obviously the sequel of the Corsair, 
maintains in general the same tone of deep in- 
terest and lofty feeling; though the disappear- 
ance of Medora from the scene deprives it of 
the enchanting sweetness by which its terrors 
are there redeemed, and makes the hero, on 
the whole, less captivating. The character of 
Lara, too, is rather too laboriously finished ; 
and his nocturnal encounter with the appari- 
tion is worked up too ostentatiously. There 
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is infinite beauty in the sketch of the dark Page, 
and in many of the moral or general reflections 
which are interspersed with the narrative.— 
Jeffrey.” 

Messrs. Bishop Heber, Sir E. Brydges, and | 
George Ellis, are about as common-place as 
want of feeling, that only criticism for poetry, 
can make them; and what sort of connexion 
the last-mentioned gentleman discovers between | 
Ezzelin and Medora we are utterly at a loss! 
to perceive, there not being a single line which | 
alludes to her existence. Jeffrey’s remarks are 
all the very perfection of good taste; but they 
want warmth— by warmth we do not mean 
praise ; they are too canonical; they judge too 
much, as Stephano and Trinculo stole, “ by 
line and level.” But for criticism commend 
us to Sir Walter Scott’s: there is the exquisite 
understanding, which points out the beauty it 
comprehends——the generous appreciation ; there 
is the great poet entering into and enjoying 
the merit which he “ delighteth to honour.” 
We cannot refrain from quoting a part of some 
eloquent and true observations. 

“* We are sometimes, he says, tempted to 
blame the timidity of those poets, who, pos- 
sessing powers to arrest the admiration of the 
public, are yet too much afraid of censure to 
come frequently forward; and thus defraud 
themselves of their fame, and the public of the 
delight which they might afford us. Where 
success has been unexpectedly, and perhaps 
undeservedly, obtained by the capricious vote 
of fashion, it may be well for the adventurer 
to draw his stake and leave the game, as every 
succeeding hazard will diminish the chance of 
his rising a winner. But they cater ill for the 
public, and give indifferent advice to the poet— 
supposing him possessed of the highest qualities 
of his art — who do not advise him to labour 
while the laurel around his brows yet retains 
its freshness. Sketches from Lord Byron are 
more valuable than finished pictures from 
others; nor are we at all sure that any labour 
which he might bestow in revisal, would not 
rather efface than refine those outlines of 
striking and powerful originality which they 
exhibit when flung rough from the hand of the 
master. Noone would have wished to condemn 
Michael Angelo to work upon a single block of 
marble until he had satisfied, in every point, 
the petty criticism of that pope who, neglecting 
the sublime and magnificent character and atti- 
tude of his Moses, descended to blame a wrinkle 
in the fold of the garment. Should it be urged 
that, in thus stimulating genius to unsparing 
exertion, we encourage carelessness and hurry 
in the youthful candidates for literary distinc- 
tion, we answer, it is not the learner to whom 
our remarks apply; they refer to him only, 
who, gifted by nature with the higher power of 
poetry—an art as difficult as it is enchanting— 
has made himself master, by application and 
study, of the mechanical process, and in whom, 
we believe, frequent exertions upon new works 
awaken and stimulate that genius which might 
be cramped and rendered tame by long and 
minute attention to finish to the highest pos- 
sible degree any one of the number. If we 
look at our poetical library, we shall find, ge- 
nerally speaking, the most distinguished poets 
have been the most voluminous: and that 
those who, like Gray, limited their productions 
to a few poems, anxiously and sedulously cor- 
rected and revised, have given them a stiff and 
artificial character, which, far from disarming 
criticism, has rather embittered its violence ; 
while the Aristarch, like Achilles assailing 
Hector, meditates dealing the mortal wound 


posed impenetrable armour with which the 
cautious bard has vainly invested himself.” 
(To be continued.) 





Wild Sports of the West. By the Author of 
*¢ Stories of Waterloo.” Bentley. 
[Second Notice: Second Volume.] 

In our last we introduced this very lively and 
characteristic publication to our readers, so suf- 
ficiently, that we have now only to make them 
better acquainted with the second volume, 
which, like the first, is redolent of legendary 
lore, anecdote, shooting and fishing exploits, 
cum muillis aliis, and all very entertaining. 
We have the people and the country placed 
vividly before us ; and almost join in the sights 

and sports which the author so ably paints. 

*“* Among the human diseases ascribed to 
supernatural causes, the faragurta is the prin- 
cipal. Conjectures touching its origin are nu- 
merous and contradictory, and it is attributed 
to every thing but the true cause. The fara- 
gurta comes on suddenly ; a general weakness 
precedes the attack ; the sufferer’s strength is 
prostrated in an instant; he sinks down, and 
if assistance be not at hand, perishes. Many 
persons are lost through this disease while 
crossing the extensive wilds around us, where 
human relief is generally unattainable. The 
causes to which in popular belief it is ascribed 
aremany. Some assert, that it is brought on 
by treading upon a poisonous plant; others, 
that it is occasioned by fairy influence; while 
more affirm, that it is produced by passing over 
the place where a corpse has been laid down. 
But this mystified disorder is, after all, nothing 
but exhaustion, consequent upon hunger and 
fatigue. The lower classes are particularly ob- 
noxious to its attack. They eat but seldom, 
and at irregular seasons ; and commonly labour 
for many hours before they break their fast. 
Want of food produces faintness and exhaustion, 
and a supernatural cause is sought for a simple 
malady, which is only the natural consequence 
of dyspepsia and an empty stomach. One 
would imagine that a specific for faraguria 
would at once point out its origin. Bread, or 
even a few grains of corn, are believed to cure 
it instantly ; but any kind of food is equally 
efficacious. ‘I have seen,’ said my kinsman, 
‘many persons attacked with faragurta, and 
have myself been patient and physician. Some 
years ago, a fine active boy, called Emineein,* 
commonly attended me to the moors; and one 
day he was suddenly taken ill, in the very 
wildest part of the hills. He lost all power of 
limb, and lay down upon the heath, unable to 
proceed a step. We had no grain of any kind 
to administer, and in this emergency tried that 
universal panacea, a glass of whisky. After he 
had swallowed the cordial, the boy rather got 
worse than better, and we were obliged to carry 
him to a still-house, at nearly two miles’ dis- 
tance. On our arrival, fortunately for Emineein, 
we found the operators collected round a skibb 
(basket) of potatoes. After eating one or two, 
the patient was able to join the party, and nex 
morning proceeded stoutly home. * * * 

“It is a lamentable fact, that the obligation 
of a legal oath is here of trifling importance. 
Cases of determined perjury occur every day ; 
and an adjuration upon the Evangelists is con- 
sidered as being far inferior in solemnity to one 
upon the priest's vesiment. Whether there be 
any regular formula to be observed in this com- 
parative swearing, I know not. I say com- 
parative ; for in Ballycroy, oaths, likeadjectives, 
have three degrees of value: first, that upon 





through some unguarded crevice of the sup- 


“« Synonymous to Neddy. 








EN = a — 
the Evangelists; the second, upon the vest- 
ment; and the last, upon the skuil. Nothing 
is more common than to hear a fellow, who 
has just laid down the book, offer to fortify his 
doubtful evidence by taking number two. “But 
even the vestment is not always conclusive; 
and the following anecdote will best describe 
the value of comparative swearing : — Andy 
Bawn has felt the arrow of ‘ the villain archer,’ 
and believed, ‘fond wretch!’ that he was be. 
loved again. The night of the portmanteay 
affair will be ever chronicled upon his memory; 
for while he was under fear and terror at the 
bridge of Ballyveeney, she, the lady of his 
love, was at a prinkum* at Latrah, performing 
‘ apples for gentlemen’} with another suitor, 
Nay more, the quondam lover, as was reported, 
had actually cecisbeo’d Miss Biddy Currigan 
across the bogs; and dark and dangerous in. 
nuendos arose from this imprudent escort. Andy 
Bawn was, unhappily, a man ‘* who doubts, 
but doats; suspects, yet fondly loves.’ Alas! 
what was to be done? Could Miss Currigan 
become Mrs. Donahoo, after suffering a regular 
blast, as they call it, in the kingdom of Con. 
naught? Impossible! her character must be 
cleared, and Andy satisfied. The magistrate 
was proposed. Well, that was good enough, 
if it were the identity of a strayed sheep, or the 
murder of a man; but ina nice case, like Miss 
Currigan’s, it was totally inefficient. ‘ The 
vestment would be taken.’ Still better; but 
the world was censorious: and, after all, Biddy 
Currigan was a giddg girl to cross a couple of 
miles of moorland, after midnight, with a de- 
clared lover, and him hearty (half-drunk) ; and 
so thought Andy Bawn. At last the suspected 
virgin volunteered to ‘ take the skull,’ dispel 
the fears of her liege lord, and put calumny to 
the blush for ever. Andy Bawn ‘ breathed 
again ;’? and the otter-killer was directed to 
provide the necessary articles for the ceremony. 
A skull was accordingly procured from a neigh- 
bouring burying-ground; and Andy’s mother, 
anxious for the honour of the family, threw 
into the relic a bunch of keys: for iron, they 
say, adds desperately to the solemnity of the 
obligation, The apparatus being paraded, An- 
tony explained, in the mother-tongue, that the 
sins of the lady or gentleman to whom the 
skull had once appertained, would be added to 
Miss Currigan’s, if she, Biddy, swore falsely ; 
and Mrs. Donahoo jingled the old iron, and 
shewed that she was ‘awake to time,’ and had 
left nothing on her part undone, that could 
give effect to the ceremonial. Miss Currigan, 
with a step and bearing which might silence 
slander, advanced under the directions of the 
otter-killer; like ‘a maid in the pride of her 
purity,’ she devoutly placed her hand _ 
the skull; and Andy Bawn was made a happy 
man for ever !” ° a Put 

©] have seen much of snipe-shooting in 
many parts of Ireland, but I could not have 
imagined that the number of these exquisite 
birds could be found within the same space, 
that one particular marsh which bounds the 
rabbit-banks produced. Independently of 8 
quantity of detached birds, several wisps sprang 
wildly, as they always do ; and I have no doubt 
but this fen had been their temporary resting- 
place after their autumnal migration from the 
north. We were the more inclined to this 
opinion from finding many of the birds se 
killed extremely lean; while others, that sprang 
singly, were in admirable condition. —_* 
a natural resting-place for migratory birds 5 


# «A Ballycroy ball, on the ‘free and easy plat, 


here much whisky, and no 18 Pt 
i + “A favourite cotvo-dants at the above assemblies. 
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and hence I can well believe the account given 
by the islanders of the immense numbers of 
woodcocks and snipes which are here found in 
their transit from a high latitude to our more 
genial climate The same remark is made 
touching the vernal visit of these strangers to 
this island. After woodcocks have for days 
vanished from the inland covers, they have 
been found in flocks on the Achil and Erris 
highlands, evidently congregating for their 
passage, and preparing for the attempt. It 
may be easily conceived that, whether the 
winter stock of snipes and woodcocks be li- 
mited or abundant, will mainly depend upon 
the state of the winds and weather at the period 
of migration. Hence, when the latter end of 
October and the succeeding month have con- 


tinued stormy, with south or south-easterly | 


gales, a lamentable deficiency of game has been 
invariably observed. That multitudes perish 
on their passage, or are obliged to change their 
course, is certain; and the exhausted state in 
which the small portion of the survivors reach 
these shores attests how difficult the task must 
be to effect a landing when opposed by contrary 
winds and stormy weather. ? - * 

“ With regard to the moral condition of the 
West, I cannot conscientiously assert that any 
great improvement will be traced for the last 
half century. The two great classes, the gen- 


protected ; but I suspect that food is abridged 
in about the same proportion that freedom is 
extended. There was one class of persons who, 
in these old-world times were conspicuously 
troublesome, who have since then fortunately 
disappeared. These were a nominal description 
of gentry, the proprietors of little properties 
called fodeeins, who continued the names and 
barbarisms of their progenitors. Without in- 
dustry, without education, they arrogated a 
certain place in society, and idly imitated the 
wealthier in their vices. Poverty and distress 
were natural results, and desperate means were 
used to keep up appearances. The wretched 
serfs, whom they called their tenants, were 
ground to powder, till, happily for society, the 
fodeeins passed into other hands, and the name 
and place ceased to be remembered. The ivied 
walls, and numerous and slender chimneys one 
sees in passing through this country, will in 
nine out of ten cases point a moral of this sort. 
In times like those of forty years ago, this ex. 
tinct tribe were, from the peculiar temper and 
formation of society, occasionally a sad nui- 
sance. The lord of a fodeein, like Captain Mac 
Turk, was ‘ precisely that sort of person who 
is ready to fight with any one; whom no one 
can find an apology for declining to fight with ; 
in fighting with whom considerable danger is 
incurred ; and lastly, through fighting with 





try and peasantry, have undergone a mighty | whom, no éc/at or credit could redound to the 
revolution in conduct, manners, and modes of |antagonist.? Hence, generally, the large pro- 
thinking; and yet one will look in vain for |prietors saw this class sink by degrees without 
commensurate advantages. It is admitted that |an attempt to uphold them ; and the fodeein, to 
the former body have changed their generic | the great joy of the unhappy devils who farmed 
character altogether. We have the old school | it, was appended by general consent to the next 
stigmatised now for its aristocratic tyranny | estate. Many examples of dangerous and illegal 
and petty assumption; and many a modern |authority, as usurped and exercised by the aris- 
squire blesses God that he is not as others!tocracy within the last half century, are on 
were who preceded him. And yet our fathers |record, that would appear mere romance to a 
One of the Fitzgerald family was 


were, I verily believe, wiser in their generation, | stranger. 
and better fitted for their own times, than we. | probably more remarkable than any person of 


True, these days were little better than bar-|his times. He was the terror of the upper 
barous. Denis Browne, and Dick Martin, and | classes ; and to such as arrogated the privileges 
Bowes Daly, and many a far-famed name of of the aristocracy, without, as he opined, a pre- 
minor note, were then in all their glory, and |scriptive right, he was the very devil. If a 
they lived, it must be acknowledged, in very |man aspired to become a duellist, or even joined 
curious times. In those days, the qualifica-|the hounds without being of the proper caste, 
tions of a representative were determined by | George Robert would fiog him from the field 
wager of battle, and a rival for senatorial fame without ceremony. He actually for years main- 
was probably requested by the old member to/ tained an armed banditti, imprisoned his own 
provide his coffin before he addressed the | father, took off persons who were obnoxious ; 
county. Doctors rode on horseback over the |and when he was hanged—and, fortunately for 
country in cauliflower-wigs and cocked-hats ; | society, this eventually occurred—it required a 
and if they differed about a dose or a decoction, | grand cavalry and artillery movement from 
referred the dispute to mortal arbitrament. In| Athlone to effect it. Denis Browne was an 
these happy times, a client would shoot his | autocrat of another description; a useful, blun- 
Counsellor if he lost a cause—the suitor sought | dering bear, who did all as religiously in the 
his mistress at pistol-point ; and there was but | king’s name, as ever Mussu!man in that of the 
one universal panacea for every known evil, | prophet. He did much good and some mischief 
one grand remedy for all injuries and insults. ;—imprisoned and «transported as he pleased ; 
It was then, indeed, a bustling world. Men and the peasantry to this day will tell you, that 
fought often, drank deep, and played high ; | he could hang any one whom he disliked. Yet 
Tan in debt, as a matter of course: scattered | both these men were favourites with their 
“fairs and markets at their good pleasure ; put, tenantry, and under them their dependants 

tenants in the stocks ad libitum ; and cared no | prospered and waxed wealthy. “ * “ 
more for the liberty of the subject than they; ‘ Another order of things has succeeded. 
did for the king’s writ. Yet were they merry | Men talk now with horror of acts of oppression 
times. Under all these desperate oppressions, land arbitrary power, which then every country 
the’ tenants throve and the peasantry were | justice committed; but, after all, the times 
comfortable. Every village could point out its| have changed for the worse; and the outery 
Tich man —every cabin had food sufficient for | about invaded rights and an enslaved popula- 
its occupants. When the rent was required, it | tion, was, after all, mere verbiage, ‘ signifying 
Was ready ; and though a man was sometimes | nothing.” The last fading gleam of western 
'n the guard-house, his cow was rarely in the | prosperity was during the power of Napoleon, 
pound. T'empora mutantur! Who dare now | and with his dynasty it vanished. he terrible 
infringe upon the liberty of the subject ?| change from war to peace; the bursting of the 
Who put my man i’thé stocks?’ would be} banking bubbles, which supplied for that time 
hallooed from Dingle to Cape Clear. Doubt-|an imaginary capital ; over-population and high 
civil rights are now most scrupulously | rents, have ruined this wild district, and reduced 


its peasantry, with few exceptions, to abject 
wretchedness and want.” 








Self-Guidance: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1832. Bentley. 
Tus promises to be a very interesting story, 
written with much feminine feeling and tact,and 
has the now unusual merit of not being confined 
to a particular set, and giving us the airs and 
graces of what is called fashionable life second- 
hand. A brief extract can furnish no idea of 
a connected and serious narrative; we shall 
therefore content ourselves with one of the 
lively sketches of character that enliven the 
sentiment, which is the prevailing character- 
istic of the work. 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove had, some. ten 
years back, married for love, and for nothing 
else, for they were poor ; their friends objected, 
and for three whole years, with the prospect of 
as Many more years in addition, they lived and 
throve upon love, and were happy and con- 
tent. A relation died in India; it was matter 
at first more of surprise than actual enjoy- 
ment, when Mr. Musgrove found himself his 
heir, and a man of wealth. He began at length 
to understand and appreciate his good fortune ; 
so did his lady ; and it was then that love took 
flight, offended at his rival wealth, and was 
never after mentioned or missed by the pros- 
perous pair. They hurried into that sea of 
smoke which is so well described from the sum- 
mit of Highgate-hill ; and there they bought, 
and talked, and looked, and thought, not of 
each other, but of every other thing the smoke 
contained. For a short time, Mr. Musgrove 
had a decided advantage over his wife in their 
separate pursuits: he had lived in London be- 
fore, had many acquaintance, was a member of 
White’s ; whilst she was a mere novice, had all 
to learn, was unknowing and unknown, Fora 
moment, a little moment, she regretted the ob- 
scurity she had lost, and with it the attentions 
of her husband ; more particularly when she 
saw him in the morning parading the streets 
with hosts of friends, and every evening had 
him carried from her society by invitations 
abroad, in which she was not included, . Mrs. 
Musgrove was not, however, a woman to de- 
spair ; she was pretty, smart, and clever.. At 
a ball given at —— House, she appeared, and 
was seen; being seen, she was admired; and 
her conversation proving her wit equal to her 
beauty, she was, in a moment, the fashion ; 
and, by the end of the season, Mr. Musgrove 
thought he had heard quite enough of the 
pearl he possessed, aud of the glory of being 
the lord and master of the most charming 
woman in London. ‘ The rage will pass,’ 
thought Mr. Musgrove, with something of a 
groan ; but the rage did not pass; and though 
the judicious world left off considering Mr. 
Musgrove as a partner in his wife’s success, 
they did not at all leave off considering her as 
a model of beauty, taste, and wit. At the mo- 
ment of her meeting the Hamiltons at Ashleigh 
Park, she was at the pinnacle of her glory, and 
the greatest flirt going. Mr. Musgrove looked 
like a gentleman, spoke like a gentleman, but 
his wife fairly eclipsed him; so that, in her 
presence, his part was wholly and entirely sub- 
ordinate. He had his consolation in the society 
which clubs afforded. There female influence 
is banished ; the lords of the creation may there 
exercise their lordly dominion, without the 





gaudy insects, who, every where else, are trying 


|to gain possession of the country. At clubs, 


therefore, he could play his rubber, cut his joke, 
and assert his opinion in peace. May such re« 
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Sorts long exist for the benefit of such as Mr. 
Musgrove ! 2 Mrs. Musgrove 
was short, her figure light and airy ; her beau- 
tiful teeth were ever displayed in smiles, in 
which expression her eyes, bright and spark- 
ling, joined : rouge, perhaps, assisted her com- 
plexion ; but, be this as it may, the tout en- 
semble was good. Flirting was the object, 
pleasure, and business of her life: to gain the 
attentions she required, she would assume any 
character, any form, or take any trouble. 
* To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.’ 
Her present object was Colonel Lennox, one 
of; the party at Ashleigh Park. This was a 
young man of noble birth and noble exterior, 
small fortune, expensive habits, and great 
fashion. His resolve had long been to sacrifice 
some day at the shrine of wealth by marriage ; 
but en attendant a period which he daily put 
off, and daily found more requisite, he was the 
cecisbeo of any lady of decided fashion, who 
chose to take the trouble of making advances 
to him. Mrs. Musgrove having, therefore, 
laid the train, he fell instantly into the most 
spirited flirtation possible; in the full tide 
of which affair the Hamiltons reached Ash- 
leigh Park, and were to be either scandalised 
or amused as their inclination led them. 
The Hamiltons were not people, however, to 
trouble themselves about the affairs of their 
neighbours, and would hardly have noticed 
the mutual attentions of Colonel Lennox and 
Mrs. Musgrove, but for the astonishment 
of a country squire, his wife and daughter— 
Lord Ashleigh’s guests of course—who had 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and tongues to tell, 
and were in a perpetual state of irritation and 
astonishment at Mr. Musgrove’s blindness, 
Lord and Lady Ashleigh’s indifference, the 
Colonel and Mrs, Musgrove’s impudence, and 
the little discouragement they met with from 
any of the party. One day the father of the 
family seriously informed Mrs. Hamilton that, 
if a convenient opportunity should occur, he 
should think it his duty as a magistrate, a 
family man, a good subject, and one of the 
society for the suppression of vice, to inform 
Mr, Musgrove of the necessity of admonishing 
his wife upon her conduct. The feelings of 
this family it was not difficult to penetrate, 
-and the pleasure of surprising them gave addi- 
tional zest to Mrs. Musgrove’s flirtation. Lady 
Ashleigh, who' hated all those she called indi- 
genous, viewed with infinite delight an oppor- 
tunity of Ashleigh becoming odious to them, 
without her being the offending party; so 
secretly gave all her encouragement to her 
friend’s desire to astonish the weak minds of 
the natives. The scheme succeeded to admira- 
tion ; and when the family left Ashleigh, it was 
with the full conviction of one and all being 
subpewnaed to give evidence of the levity of 
Mrs. Musgrove’s conduct, in a court of justice. 
The father actually drew up an extremely vo- 
luminous statement, which might have equally 
been considered a moral essay, to be delivered 
upon the important occasion of Musgrove v. 
Lennox. It was just finished, and, after many 
revisions, and much applause from his wife and 
six daughters, the delighted author panted only 
for its public display, when, in the Morning 
Post, appeared the following paragraph : 

** Marriage in High Life.— By special li- 
cense, on Thursday evening last, at the resi- 
sidence of the bride’s mother, in Cumberland 
Place, the Honourable Colonel Lennox, young- 
est son of the late Lord Hazleford, to the 
beautifal and accomplished Miss Morland, only 
daughter and heiress of the late Ralph Mor- 


land, Esq. of Blaze Castle, in the county of 
Denbigh, and of Morlands, in Gloucestershire. 
After the ceremony the happy pair left London 
for the beautiful villa of Lady Jane Morland, 
the lovely bride’s mother, at Twickenham, 
there to spend the honey-moon !’ ” 

The time is laid some fifteen years back. 





a ene 
THE DRAMA. 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee, &c. &c. 
[Third Notice.] 
As we purpose, in our next, to go a little 
into the statistics of the theatres, we shall not 
now broach any question which requires to be 
discussed ; but content ourselves (having this 
week very little room to spare) with transcrib- 
ing some portions of the very strong evidence— 
especially as to copyrights — given by the able 





eed 
a copy of the piece, had not he before paid 2/, 
for it to some stranger.—Some stranger? Yes; 
I have no doubt where he got it from. There 
is an agency office where they are obtained. — 
What agency office? Mr. Kenneth, at the 
corner of Bow Street, will supply any gentle. 


man with any manuscript on the lowest terms,’ 


—How does he procure them : is it by a short. 
hand writer in the theatre? He steals them 
somehow ; he has no right to them. — This is 
previous to publication ? Previous to publica. 
tion.—It must be done by a short-hand writer ? 
I do not know how it is done. I offered to sell 
correct copies of my compositions for 5/., be. 
cause an author receives a double injury. In 
the first place, they are not paid for their pieces; 
and, in the next place, they are represented by 
the skeletons of their dramas; so that it was 
emphatically said by the sufferer, the author 
was not only robbed, but murdered.— You 


author of ‘* Black-eyed Susan,” the ‘* Rent-| could have procured an injunction? If I had 
Day,” and other popular original pieces — Mr. | gone into Chancery.—Y ou consulted no lawyer? 
x ° . : No; I —_ an og 7 was the —_ 
ave you any suggestions to offer to the! means of obtaining redress. Vo you consider 
committee with reference to the copyrights of| the remuneration to dramatic authors is not 
authors? Do you think any improvements’ sufficient to attract first-rate talent to that 
could be made in the law as respects authors ?| branch of composition ? Certainly not, when 
I think certainly there ought to be some penalty periodical writing and novels are so highly paid 
inflicted upon any manager who represents any for. A gentleman will get 1000/. for a novel, 
pie wanes pe aeons ei capac _ - oo — se = for 
would you have that penalty to be recovered? the Hunchback. — Did you apply to Covent 
Tam not sufficiently versed in forms of law to| Garden for additional a - _ 
state that, but I should imagine before a magis-| eyed Susan? I did; and I received a letter 
trate.— Would not it be a difficult question to|from Mr. Bartley, the manager, in which he 
put to a magistrate, whether the pieces were expressed something more than surprise at the 
the same, as in the case of translations, where request, and said the representation of that 
— —— pace pigeon se ~ ane en — . a = —_ an 
rama, how could a magistra’ enabled to great deal of good. ve 0 
decide upon the identity? I do not think you) that.—JIn point of reputation, he meant ? The 
a —_ Na many ar erga roan T acquired = og = — 
0 you think not so many: ecause it WOU. influence to get a piece brought ou he ne 
be worth the while of men of original talent to season at Covent Garden. — But certainly the 
— their et ae to the eget you reputation * — the — of a ar a 
think you should obtain much remuneration had been played so many nights would do you 
from the provincial theatres, or from the other | good ?. Not at Covent Garden. . It was played 
theatres in the metropolis in that case? I thirty nights there, and Mr. Cooke = Covent 
think, in the aggregate, I might obtain a great’ Garden to play at the Surrey. —On what stage 
deal by receiving a small sum from each theatre. | did it appear to the most advantage 2 On the 
I will instance Black-eyed Susan, which was Surrey, certainly; in fact, it was infinitely 
played 400 nights in the course of the first | better played at the Surrey — ge 
ear, and after its production.—In different!—What did you receive for the Rent-Day a 
Hod Bheae Yes ; 150 nights at the Surrey, I) Drury Lane 2” 1501. How many nights has it 
think ; perhaps 100 nights at Sadler’s Wells; been acted? I am not ag re I ae 
100 nights at the Pavilion; 30 nights at|of town towards the close: elieve either 
Covent ting theatre, and at other houses, | forty-three or forty-four.—Did you receive the 
as the West London and the Olympic, a few! 150/, at the close? On the twenty-fifth night. 
nights. For that piece I received altogether as —Have you considered at all what legislative 
much as Mr. T. P. Cooke has informed the | provision could be made, which would — 
committee he received for six nights’ acting at | authors in that respect ? I think a very heavy 
Covent Garden theatre. —Sixty pounds? Yes. | penalty upon any menage _ should om 
—That was from the first,theatre? Yes.—/sent a piece without the author's consent. — 
Do you suppose if es other — —_ re | jer yy to be — by —_— 
to remunerate you, they would have acted it ?| ceedings before a magistrate? Xes.—Wou 
Certainly. It would have amounted to a great|it not be difficult to prove the identity of @ 





sum to me if it had been played even on the 
humble terms of 5s. a-night throughout the 
country. — Was it published ? It was.—Then 
the Surrey Theatre has lost all control over it ? 
Yes; but I could have had no control over it, 
if it had not been published.— Did you receive 
any thing from the publisher? I received 10/ 
for the copyright, which, with 50/7. I received 
from the theatre, makes the 60/. I only re- 
ceived 602. altogether. If it had not been pub- 
lished I should not have received more money, 
as in the instance of the Rent-Day. That piece 
was played in the country a fortnight after it 
was produced at Drury Lane; and I have a 
letter in my pocket in which the manager said 





he would very willingly have given me 5/. for 


piece, in consequence of alterations ? Of course 
it must be considered according to the spirit, 
and not to the letter of the piece.— Would it 
not puzzle some country managers to decide 
whether it was a plagiary or not? Some coun- 
try managers might ; but I think in large towns 
it could be done very well. I do not think per- 
haps the author could be enabled to get ms 
money for the copy of the piece if it was es 

at the greatest room in the town, by people who 
may be there one night and gone another but 
in circuits, like the Liverpool, Norwich, and 
York circuits, he would ; also at the Dublin 
theatre, and in Scotland.—Are not all — 
provincial theatres, Manchester and York, de- 
pressed at present? I believe they are, from 
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political excitement and the general depression 
ofthe times; I believe they are worse in the 
manufacturing districts. —Do you mean that 
depression has only originated since the late 
political excitement ? I think since the peace 
every thing has been depressed to some extent. 
—Do you think it has arisen from any religious 
scruples or dislike to theatrical performances ? 
Yes; I think sectarianism has done much to- 
wards it.—Are strolling players quite extinct 
now? No, they are not.—Are there as many 
of them as there used to be? I do not think 
there are so many as when Mr. Munden played 
ina barn.Do you think strolling pays them ; 
do you think they make any money ? I believe 
they are a very temperate race, and do with a 
littlDo you think they are enabled ever to 
lay by any money ? No, I do not think they 
are; they may be ultimately. It is only when 
they come here they are enabled to lay by. — 
Not in the country ? No, I think not.— You 
would have a new play, or any thing that was 
written, put upon the same footing as a novel 
or any other composition? Precisely. — The 
author of a novel has only a right of action, 
which would be worth nothing to you? That 
would be something-—Y ou would have it regu- 
larly entered at Stationers’ Hall? Yes, that 
would be something ; because there is no doubt 
authors would make common cause with one 
another to preserve their copyrights ; it would 
be worth their while.—I believe in France the 
copyright remains in the heirs of the author ? 
I believe it does—Do you think that would be 
advisable ? I would have it for a certain time, 
say twenty-eight years ; so that if aman wrote 
plays, he should vest his capital in his works, 
and leave them to his children for publication. 
—The copyright of any work is only for twenty- 
eight years? Yes.—You think that would be 
smething? Yes, I think that would be a 
great deal ; and by those means you would in- 
duce men of original talent to write for the 
stage ; at present the intellect of the country is 
almost excluded from the stage.—What is the 
general price of the copyright of a play for pub- 
lication? Since translation, the price has gone 
down to nothing. I believe Mr. Holcroft got 
3007. or 4002. ; I may be in error, but it was a 
great sum, 300/. I believe, for the copyright of 
the Road to Ruin; and I know Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles was able to get scarcely any thing for 
the Hunchbuck.—T here surely must be a con- 
siderable sale of a successful play in the lobbies 
of the theatres ? No, there is not since trans- 
lation, The public have ceased to look upon 
plays as part of the literature of the country.” 
“ Have you any general observations to make 
with regard to the stage? I think that actors 
and authors ought to have the self-same privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by the professors of 
any other art, and which at present they have 
not. T think there is a great distinction be- 
tween an author or an actor and a painter. If 
@ painter produce a picture, and from intrigue 
or misjudgment, or, to take a more liberal 
illustration, if there be not room enough to 
hang that picture in an exhibition-room, the 
painter is not compelled to roll his picture up 
and take it home, but he may exhibit it in 
Bond Street, or any other part of the metropo- 
6} but an author or an actor could not do 
that, or, if they do it, they are told they do it 
in defiance of the law.— The field is not large 
‘hee ? No.—According to law? Yes; I 
k it is monstrous, a manager should say to 
an author or an actor, You shall not write or 
= within twenty miles of London, for that 
€ sovereignty which is contended for by the 
Proprietors of Covent Garden ; so that he must 





go beyond the twenty-mile-stone before he can 
open his mouth. “i ’ ws 

“© Was Black-eyed Susan licensed? No; it 
was sent to the licenser from Covent Garden. 
—Was any alteration made in it? Yes; some 
passages were ordered to be omitted.—Will you 
state what they were? The boatswain has to 
say, in speaking of William, ‘He plays.the fid- 
dle like an angel.’ He struck that out.—Does 
the actor leave out that passage always in 
Covent Garden? I believe not.-—-You think 
the actor uses the expression although it is 
struck out? I never saw it but once at Covent 
Garden, and I think he used that expression. 
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| 8’—in conjunction with a Virginis: difference 
| of latitude 10’. 16¢—descending node. 
| Mars and Jupiter this month present a very 
| splendid appearance as evening stars. 144— 
| Mars stationary. 274 23—in conjunction with 
|2 x Tauri. 

34—Vesta and Juno very near each other, 
but not visible from their proximity to the Sun. 
194 Pallas in conjunction with Jupiter: dif- 
ference in declination 5° 50’; the asteroid to 
the south of Jupiter. 314—Ceres in opposition 
|}to the Sun. A line drawn from a and y Ceti 
| will pass through this planet. It may be known 
| by its ruddy colour, surrounded with — 
t 


—Do you think the Drama ought to be put| and in its appearance not unlike a comet. 
under the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain ? | shines as a star of the eighth magnitude. 


No; I think you might as well have a censor- 
ship of the press.—Will you state your objec- 
tion to the control of an examiner? I think 
it is apt to be exercised very capriciously. — 
Do you know of any instance? Yes, one of 
my own, at Drury Lane. I had a piece called 
the Bride of Ludgate, in which Charles the 
Second figured as the hero, and he was dis- 
guised as a priest, come to marry a young 
couple. Mr. Colman said he thonght, in the 


present state of the bishops, he ought not to 
come as a priest, but I must make him a proc- 
tor. I sacrificed the worth of something, which 
was very worthless perhaps ; but I was obliged 
to submit to that alteration, which I thought 
very capricious and absurd.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR OCTOBER. 
224 215 55™—the Sun enters Scorpio. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. H. 
> First Quarter in Sagittarius-- 1 7 37 
O Full Moon in Pisces 9:2 
C Last Quarter in Gemini 
@ New Moon in Virgo 
> First Quarter in Capricornus- - 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Uranus in Capricornus «+ 
Jupiter in Pisces- 
Mars in Taurus - 
Saturn in Virgo --- 
Mercury in Virgo - 
Venus in Libra . 
Uranus in Capricornus - -+++-+++++ 31 
54 Mercury at his greatest north latitude. 
154—in conjunction with 3 Virginis: differ- 
ence of latitude 16’. 23¢ 2h__ in superior con- 
junction with the Sun. 26¢—=in conjunction 
with a Virginis: difference of latitude 14’. 
281_descending node. 
14__Venus of a gibbous phase, half a digit* 
of her eastern limb being defective of light. 





* Reply to a Correspondent.—The di ters of the Sun 
and Moon, or, indeed, of any celestial body that exhibits 
a circular disc, are conceived to be divided into twelve 
equal parts called digits or degrees, each of these being 
subdivided into sixty equal parts called minutes, &c. 
This scale, when applied to a solar eclipse, expresses the 
quantity of the Sun’s disc that is covered; when applied 
to the phases of the Moon and Venus, it indicates the 
proportion of their discs that is defective of light, which, 
in either case, never exceeds twelve digits. In lunar 
eclipses the case is different: the Moon’s diameter may be 
considered as a measure of that portion of the Barth's 
shadow which it traverses when eclipsed, the breadth of 
which shadow is nearly three times the breadth of the 
Moon: all that is eclipsed beyond twelve digits or degrees 
indicates the quantity of the shadow more than the Moon's 
diameter, measured from that edge to which the Moon is 
nearest in the middle of the eclipse. The visible eclipses 
of next year (1833) will afford illustrations. January 5th 
—lunar eclipse; digits eclipsed 5° 42’3; or nearly one-half 
of the Moon immersed in the Earth’s shadow. July lst— 
lunar eclipse: digits eclipsed 10° 18’; or wanting about 
one digit or degree and three quarters of a total eclipse. 
July 16th—solar eclipse: digits eclipsed 8° 50’; or nearly 
three-fourths of the Sun’s disc concealed. December 26th 
—lunar eclipse: digits eclipsed 20° 73; or the Moon’s 
limb, at the middle of the eclipse, distant rather more 
than eight digits or degrees from the nearest edge of the 
Earth’s shadow. 


Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 


He M. & 
First Satellite, emersion ---- 9 45 
8 11 41 
6 Ww 
13. 36 
8 


Second Satellite +++s++res+++ 


Third Satellite. +++ «r++ ++ 
immersion -- 
emersion - --- 
Fourth Satellite, immersion . 
emersion -- 2 
14__the Earth in the plane of Saturn’s ring. 
294 15%__Saturn in conjunction with # Virginis. 
254.Uranus stationary near s Capricorni. 


Disappearance and Re-appearance of Saturn's 
ing. 

The principal phenomena observed in the 
circular ring which surrounds the orb of Saturn 
arise from its being seen in ‘an oblique direc- 
tion, consequently assuming an elliptic figure, 
varying in appearance according to the position 
of the planet in its orbit. When the longitude 
of Saturn is about 170° or 350° (the nodes or 
places of intersection of the ring and ecliptic), 
the ring vanishes, and the planet appears like 
the others, with merely a circular disc. When 
the longitude is 86° or 260°, the eye then being 
elevated 28° 39’ 54” above the plane of the ring, 
it appears as an ellipse, of which the ratio of 
the minor to the major axis is as 498 to 1000. 
The disappearances and re-appearances of the 
ring occur twice in one periodic revolution of 
the planet (29 1744 5" 16™ 328-92), or once in ° 
fifteen years, but frequently ynder circum. 
stances very different. When the plane of the 
ring passes through the Sun, or the Earth, or 
between the Sun and the Earth, the ring ceases 
to be seen: in the first instance, the Sun shines 
only upon the edge of the ring, which is too 
thin to reflect sufficient light to render it visible ; 
in the second case, the edge only being turned 
towards the Earth, it is not visible for the same 
reason ; and, in the third case, the dark plane 
being exposed, and the edge being the only 
luminous part which is towards the Earth, it is 
invisible on the same account as before ; for it 
can only be seen when the Earth and Sun are 
sufficiently elevated above its plane — the Sun 
to illumine it, and the Earth to perceive the 
reflected rays. The ring may be visible when 
the Sun is elevated 3’ above its plane, or three 
days before its plane passes through the Sun; 
and when the Earth is elevated 2’ 20” above the 
plane, or one day from the Earth passing it. 
The ring has been perceived when invisible to 
common observation, either from the reflection 
of the edge, or from the dark side being en- 
lightened by the. reflection of the globe of Sa- 
turn—a phenomenon similar to the lumiére 
cendrée of our Moon, 

The ring last disappeared in March 1819. 
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The planet was then in its ascending node: 
the southern side of the plane shortly after be- 
came visible as an extremely narrow oval, which 
attained its greatest expansion in November 
1825; since that time it has been gradually 
contracting, is now close to its descending node, 
and will soon disappear under the following cir- 
cumstances. Tomorrow (September 30 6) 
the Earth will be in the plane of the ring, 
which will disappear for the reasons previously 
stated. The Sun will continue shining on the 
southern side, though ee A obliquely, until the 
following December 14 20", when the.edge of 
the solar disc will, to an observer on the globe 
of Saturn, touch the southern plane, and emerge 
above the northern, on which it will continue 
gaining until 34 13, when the plane of the 
ring will pass through the Sun’s centre. The 
ring will then be very unfavourably circum- 
stanced for observation, even with powerful 
instruments, the Sun’s rays only sliding along 
each side of the plane, which being only }” in 
thickness, the edge will reflect so little light as 
to render it imperceptible. 5¢ 9 —the Sun’s 
diameter will have entirely emerged above the 
northern plane, occupying 34 13" from its first 
appearance till the whole diameter had risen to 
that side of the ring. The Earth at this time 
will see it as a very narrow ellipse, gradually 
expanding till January 14, 1833, when it will 

in begin to contract until the following 
April 28' 45, The Earth, on that day, will be 
a second time in the plane of the ring, passing 
from the northern to the southern side, which, 
not being enlightened by the Sun, will continue 
imperceptible till the ensuing June 104 195, 
when the Earth will be a third time in the 
plane of the ring, passing from the southern to 
the northern side, which will then continue 
expanding, with ‘a little variation, till July 
1838, at which time the oval will appear most 
open, again to contract and vanish in Dec. 1784. 

It is comparatively easy to predict the period 
when the plane of the ring passes through the 
Sun’s centre; but it requires a more elaborate 
computation to point out the times when it 
passes through the Earth, whose annual motion 
imparts an intricacy to its determination. In 
the same year there may be two disappearances 
and two re-appearances; the veer may be ap- 
parently destitute of its anse for only a month; 
but if occurring when Saturn is stationary or 
retrograde, they would remain invisible about 
nine months. The nature of the recurrence of 
the phenomena, as far as the Earth is concerned, 
is somewhat similar to the return of the transits 
of the inferior planets Mercury and Venus, in 
which a certain number of their revolutions 
correspond to an exact number of the Earth’s 
before a transit can happen. With reference 
to Saturn, it is found that in 59 years of our 
planet there are nearly two complete revolu- 
tions of Saturn, and that in 324 sidereal years 
there is a closer approximation to exactness, 
Saturn in this period completing eleven revolu- 
tions, and the two bodies, the Earth and the 
planet, are brought again into the position in 
which they were at its commencement. Hence, 
in the year 1891, the phenomena will not be 
very dissimilar to those ensuing in the present 
and following year; but in the year 2156 there 
will be a much closer approximation. 

The following are some of the epochs at 
which these disappearances and re-appearances 
have been observed: 1715, February 5%, re- 
appeared ; 1730, November 10¢, disappeared ; 
1744, July 234, disappeared; 1760, April 25%, 
re-appeared ; 1774, January 94, re-appeared ; 
1789, October 14, disap) 3 1803, June 18?, 
disappeared; 1819, March 14, disappeared. 
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From the above it is evident that, though 
these changes happen. twice .in, the planet’s 
revolution, the epochs do not occur at regular 
intervals. It appears that between 1715 and 
1730 there is 15 years 9 months; but between 
1730 and 1744 there is only 13 years 8 months: 
a similar difference is also observable in the 
other intervals. This inequality arises from 
the eccentricity of the orbit of Saturn ; for if a 
plane were drawn through the Sun’s centre, 
and perpendicular to the plane of the ring, it 
would determine the nodes of the orbit, and 
divide it into two unequal parts, the one con- 
taining the perihelion and the other the aphe- 
lion of the planet. Accordingly, it is known 
that Saturn was in aphelion (moving then 
slowest) between 1715 and 1730, and in peri- 
helion (moving then swiftest) between 1730 
and 1744. 

Some of the most interesting discoveries rela- 
tive to the structure of the ring have been made 
about the period of its disappearance. Some- 
times one ansa has disappeared, and then the 
other; at other seasons the extreme parts of 
the arms seem detached from the planet ; which 
appearances may be accounted for from a cur- 
vature in the plane combined with its rotation. 
From protuberant lucid points, which seem to 
adhere to the ring, it is ascertained that it per- 
forms a revolution round the planet in the same 
direction as the satellites, from west to east, in 
a period of 10% 29™ 168, about an axis perpen- 
dicular to its plane, which axis is also coin- 
cident with that of the globe of Saturn; conse- 
quently the plane of the ring is everywhere 
vertical to the equatorial regions of the planet. 
It is very remarkable, that this period of revo- 
lution is that in which, according to the third 
law of Kepler, a satellite would revolve at the 
distance of the middle of the ring. This cir- 
cumstance identifies the ring (which may be 
considered as a satellite) with the planetary 
train, and proves that the same physical cause 
which maintains their revolutions, sustains the 
ring in its circulation round the central orb. 
The inequalities in the ring have been supposed 
to be necessary for preserving its equilibrium ; 
for if it were a perfectly uniform body, it would 
yield to the slightest attraction, which might 
ultimately precipitate it on to the surface of 
the orb. 

It has long been known that the ring is di- 
vided. into two parts, concentric to each other ; 
in fact, two rings, both of which are brighter 
than the orb, and the outer ring brighter than 
the inner. Later observations seem to confirm 
that which was formerly only suspected — that 
the exterior ring consists of a series of rings, 
one within the other, over which a variable 
atmosphere hovers, sometimes concealing the 
lines of separation, and causing that which is 
termed the exterior ring to appear perfectly 
undivided and compact. The orb is not exactly 
in the centre of this system of rings, being 
nearer to the eastern than to the western side. 

A very interesting phenomenon has been ob- 
served when the ring has appeared as a slender 
line of light—the satellites have been perceived 
entering on this line, and traced along it to the 
orb of the planet, like beautiful beads on a deli- 
cate silver thread. This proves, either that 
the diameters of the satellites exceed the thick. 
ness of the ring, or that an atmosphere is dif- 
fused on each side, which, by a species of double 
refraction, at the same time elevates and de- 
presses them, so as. to cause them to be per- 
ceived above and below the line. 


. The Comet of Biela. 
This anxiously expected visitor was seen by 


Sir John Herschel last Monday morning early: 
its position then fogs pi degree * MH 
half south-west of ¢ Aurige, which corresponds 
with the track pointed out in former Nos, of 
the Literary Gazette. It is, however, at pre. 
sent too distant and faint to be visible, excepting 
with very superior instruments, 

On the following Monday (October Ist), it 
will rise about eight in the evening, nearly in 
a line with ¢ Aurige and é Geminorum, five 
degrees west of the latter star, to which it will 
pass very close on the 4th day. The comet 
will be nearest to the earth about the 294 
day, and pass its perihelion on the 27th No. 
vember. 


Deptford. J. T. Barker. 


Letter to the President of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, from Baron Alex. von Humboldt, 
Paris, Sept. 20, 
Srr,—The generous interest which the Insti. 
tute has always manifested whenever the name 
of my friend and fellow-traveller, M. Bonpland, 
has been mentioned in its sittings, and the active 
kindness with which the Academy of Sciences 
has taken part in the fruitless attempts that 
have been made to obtain his deliverance, make 
it my duty to address these lines to you. More 
than a year had elapsed since the receipt of the 
first news of the arrival of M. Bonpland in the 
Provincia de las Missiones. None of his letters 
had reached Europe; and my uneasiness was 
shared by the relations of M. Bonpland, who 
reside at La Rochelle. At length I have been 
so happy as to receive direct intelligence, 
through the kindness of Baron Delessert. A 
letter from M. Bonpland, dated Buenos Ayres, 
May 7th, 1832, informs me that some lines 
which I wrote to him in July, last year, reached 
him in January, 1832, during his stay at Cor. 
rientes, situated near the conflux of the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay. “I have been hin- 
dered,” he says, “in all the plans which I 
‘formed when I left France. An evil star has 
attended me for fifteen years: I flatter myself 
that I shall be more fortunate now that I have 
quitted Paraguay. Restored to my friends, again 
able to communicate with civilisation and Eu- 
rope, ‘I have resumed my ancient studies in 
natural history with the greatest activity, that 
I may be able to return as soon as possible to 
my country. My collections of Paraguay and 
| the Portuguese ought to have arrived at Buenos 
| Ayres in the month of March: I expect their 
|arrival with impatience (which cannot be long 
\delayed), and will immediately send them to 
| Europe, addressed to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Paris, with a request to have the 
cases delivered to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The Jardin des Plantes will receive not 
only what I have recently collected, but what 
herbaria I have saved at Corrientes and Buenos 
Ayres, and, in particular, my genera her- 
barium, and the geological series of the course 
,of our journey. I shall add to this collection 
the rocks which I have lately obtained, as well 
as those which, in a few days, I may procure 
in the excursions which J shall make on Monte 
Video, Maldonado, and Cabo Santa Maria. 
am here in the house of the Chevalier de An- 
gelis, a Neapolitan, who bas received me wae 
the greatest hospitality, and whom you former ? 
saw at Paris, in the circle of Countess Orlof. 
I find every facility for forwarding my gore. 
tions to France. The fertility of the soil, an 
the luxuriance of the vegetation in the shai 
guese missions are such, that I feel myse 
bound to return to them. I think that even 








those who desire my speedy return to Europe 
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will not disapprove my undertaking this er prey buildings are so charmingly contrasted | Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border opened the 
ney. It would be cruel to come away without | with the spirited treatment of the objects in the | wondrous shaft, and for more than the quarter 
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eoriching botany with so many remarkable| foreground. In short, there is not one of these |of a century, the production of the splendid 
productions. My collections wili contain two/| exquisite plates in which the Findens have not | treasures below appeared in inexhaustible abun- 


new species of convolvulus, the roots of which | done ample justice to the subjects so finely pre- 
7 for them by Messrs. Turner, Stanfield, | Last Minstrel, Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, 
. Westall, Cattermole, and Purser. There | the Vision of Don Roderick, Rokeby, the Lord 


have all the good qualities of the orchis morio. | 
J hope also that the School of Medicine will| 
make some trials of the use of those very porad 
barks belonging to three new species of a genus 

which belongs to the family of the quassia 

simarouba. These barks have a taste of sul-| 
phate of quinine, and act in the most beneficial | 
manner in dysenteries and other similar com-) 
plaints. If I could receive, while I am here, 

some information respecting the efficacy of these | 
barks, as observed at Paris, I would endeavour, 
before my departure, to make arrangements to 
supply our hospitals.’” 

Such are the particulars which I have thought | 
it my duty to extract from M. Bonpland’s let- 
ter, which make me regret other letters, writ- | 
ten before, and which are probably lost. I take 
this opportunity of communicating to the Aca- 
demy a geological fact, which has been known 
to us here only a few days, and which is con- 
nected with other facts observed in Europe and 
in the interior of Asia. M. de Seckendorf has 
found in the Harz (Valley of Radau), in a 
quarry near the road leading to Harzburg, 
fragments of grauwacke (with petrification) 
embedded in granite. M. Hartmann, trans- 
lator of Lyell’s Geology, has just confirmed the 
truth of this observation, and announces that 
he will soon send specimens. 

Berlin, Aug. 26th, 1832. 

P.S. Just as I am closing my letter, I receive 
the important news that Encke’s comet (of the 
short period of three years three-tenths), was 
observed at Buenos Ayres at the beginning of 
June, 1832. M. Encke has been informed by 
M. Olbers, that a member of the Typographic 
Bureau of Buenos Ayres, M. Massoti (perhaps 
the same who was formerly at the observatory 
at Milan, and also had published observations 
on the planetary orbits) observed the comet on 
the 2d of June, 1832, at Buenos Ayres, 5° 30’ 
civil time, in 56° 37’ 5” right ascension, in 
11° 20’ 1” south declination; which appears 
not to differ more than about two minutes 
from M. Encke’s calculations for the comet 
with the short period observed by him. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Works of Lord Byron. Vol. VII. Murray. 
Were we called upon to bear testimony to the 
brilliance of the sun on the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, on which we are writing, we should 
have no difficulty in saying that it is insurpass- 
ably splendid. It is much the same with re- 
ference to the plates in the volume before us. 
With their localities we have nothing to do, 
except to observe that, interesting in them. 
selves, they are rendered infinitely more so by 
their connexion with the thoughts and feelings 
of the great poet whose immortal productions 
they illustrate ; but with respect to their ex- 
ecution, it is our duty to declare, that in our 
opinion it was never exceeded. Witness * The 
Cape of Colona,” in which the distant and 
sunny haze, with the few light clouds flickering 
across it, is so wonderfully expressed, that it 
Would not be more difficult to point out in 
hature where the gentle gradation blends itself 
with pure ether: witness ‘ Patras,” the lines 
forming the inimitably flat sky of which are so 
curiously delicate and regular as to give the 
rma notion of a wash of colour, and to be 
neapable of detection without the aid of a 
magnifier: witness “ The Temple of Jupiter 





pius,” in which the tender air-tints of the 


is also an interesting head of ‘ Margarita | 


|dance and incalculable value. 


The Lay of the 


of the Isles, were all given to the world within 


Cogni,” engraved by T. H. Ryall, from a pic-|the time which the Horatian rule prescribes 


ture painted at the request of Lord Byron by 
poor Harlow. 


The Illustrations of the Friendship’s Offering 
have reached us only on Friday morning, so 
that we can do no more than speak of them 
from a hurried glance. That glance, however, 
satisfies us that they are very varied, well 
chosen, and interesting; combining portrait, 
landscape, and fancy subjects of great beauty, 
and executed in a superior style. 








James Stanley, 7th Earl of Derby, and Charlotte 
de la Tremouille, his Countess, from Van- 
dyke. Drawn by W. Derby; engraved by H. 
Robinson. 

Tuts is a sweetly executed engraving, the 

portraiture admirably preserved, and the full 

value imparted to the finished costume and 
draping of Vandyke. The subject is also pos- 
sessed of much historical interest. 





The Marchioness of Sligo, from a Miniature 
by Mrs. J. Robertson. 
white. 

THE ninety-fourth of the series of female 

nobility for the Court Magazine, and the pic- 

ture of amiable expression and beauty. 


Engraved by Possel- 


The Queen of the Belgians in her Wedding 
Dress. Engraved by W. Hopwood, from an 
original Drawing by E. T. Parris. 

A CHARMING, elegant, and tasteful figure. It 

will form the embellishment of the forthcoming 

number of the Court Magazine. We congra- 
tulate the proprietors of that publication on 
having enlisted such talents as those of Mr. 

Parris in their service. Mr. Hopwood has 

executed the plate in a manner highly credit- 

able to him. 


The Brig Black Joke engaging the Spanish 
Slave Brig Marenerito, Bight of Biafra, 
April 26, 1831. On stone, by G. P. Reinagle. 
Dickinson. 

Tuts Black Joke is an odd affair, of which we 
cannot make much out. Two very black ships, 
with very black sails and very black crews, 
are firing away at each other like furious black- 
guards; and what with the smoke, and the 
clouds, and the sea, we should be unable to tell 
how the fight was going, but that the in- 
scription below informs us that the Slaver was 
beaten by the Black Joke. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On Friday last, the 21st of September, 1832, at 
Abbotsford, departed all that was mortal of 
this celebrated man, who had only attained 
the limited period of sixty-one years of age. 
The leading incidents of his life are too familiar 
to the world to require recapitulation. Born 
in 1771, he was above thirty years old before 
any publication of his gave note of the rich 
mine of poetry and imaginative literature which 
had lain so long unobserved, if not unculti- 
vated,— most likely uncultivated with any spe- 
cific design, though the foundations for future 
fame were deeply and widely spread. The 





for a single work; and these, in turn, were 


followed by the equally fertile flow of the 
Waverley novels, which have made an epoch 
in the literature of our day, and will be the 
delight of mankind for generations to come. 
The labours of the pen were also known to 
Sir Walter Scott, who in the midst of these 
extraordinary emanations of genius, performed 
the drudgery of editing Dryden and Swift, and 
of writing the history of Napoleon; besides 
innumerable contributions to periodicals, dra- 
mas, and essays in every species of composition. 

His epistolary correspondence was also very 
extensive; and we are informed that, together 
with the diary which he regularly kept, a 
selection of his letters, &c. will form not less 
than ten volumes of the highest interest. 
From his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, the public 
will expect the completion of this duty; and 
whether we look to his near relationship, his 
information, or his congenial talent, we must 
feel that it could not devolve upon a more com- 
petent individual. 

Of Sir Walter Scott’s legal and official career, 
or of his pecuniary circumstances, it is not for 
us to speak; and we congratulate ourselves 
that the touching strain which we now annex 
from the pen of L. E. L. enables us to leave 
these matters of worldly record to others :— 


Our sky has lost another star, 
The earth has claimed its own, 
And into dread eternity 
A glorious one is gone. 
He who could give departed things 
So much of light and breath, 
He is himself now with the past— 
Gone forth from life to death. 


It is a most unblessed grave 
That has no mourner near ; 
The meanest turf the wild flowers hide 
Has some familiar tear: 
But kindred sorrow is forgot 
Amid the general gloom ; 
Grief is religion felt for him 
Whose temple is his tomb. 


Thou of the future-and the past, 
How shall we honour thee ? 

Shall we build up a pyramid 
Amid the pathless sea ? 

Shall we bring red gold from the east, 
And marble from the west, 

And carved porphyry, that the fane 
Be worthy of its guest ? 


Or shall we seek thy native land, 
And choose some ancient hill, 

To be thy statue, finely wrought 
With all the sculptor’s skill ? 

Methinks, as there are common signs 
To every common wo, 

That we should do some mighty thing; 
To mark.who lies below. 


But this is folly: thou needst not 
The sculpture or the shrine; 
The heart is the sole monument 
For memories like thine. 
The pyramids in Egypt rose 
To mark some monarch’s fame ; 
Imperishable is the tomb, 
But what the founder’s name? 
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Small need for tribute unto thee, 
To let the fancy roam— 

To thee, who hast by many a hearth 
An altar and a home: 

Each little bookshelf where thy works 
Are carefully enshrined, 

There is thy trophy, there is left 
Thy heritage of mind. 


How many such delightful hours 
Rise on our saddened mood, 

When we have owed to thee and thine 
The charm of solitude! 

How eagerly we caught the book ! 
How earnestly we read ! 

How actual seemed the living scenes 
Thy vivid colours spread ! 


And not to one dominion bound 
Has been thy varied power ; 

In many a distant scene enjoyed— 
In many a distant hour. 

Tn childhood turning from its play, 
In manhood, youth, and age, 

All bent beneath the enchanter’s wand, 
All owned that spell—thy page. 

Read by the glimmering firelight, 
In the greenwood alone, 

Amid the gathered circle—who 
But hath thy magic known ? 

Laid in the cottage window-seat, 
Fanned by the open air, 

Left by the palette and the desk, 
Thou hast thy readers there. 


Actual as friends we know and love, 
The beings of thy mind 

Are, like events of real life, 
In memory enshrined ; 

We seem as if we heard their voice, 
As if we knew their face— 

Familiar with their inward thoughts, 
Their beauty and their grace. 


As if bound on a pilgrimage, 
We visit now thy shore, 

Haunted by all which thou hast gleaned 
From the old days of yore: 

We feel in every hill and heath 
Romance which thou hast flung ; 

We say, ’Iwas here the poet dwelt, 
Twas there of which, he sung. 


Remembering thee, we half forget 
How vainly this is said ; 

There seemed so much of life in thee, 
We cannot think thee dead. 

Dead ? dead ? when there is on this earth 
Such waste of worthless breath ; 

There should have gone a thousand lives 
To ransom thee from death ! 


Now out on it! to hear them speak 
Their idle words and vain, 

As if it were a common loss 
For nature to sustain. 

It is an awful vacaney 
A great man leaves behind, 

And solemnly should sorrow fall 
Upon bereaved mankind. 


We have too little gratitude 
Within the selfish heart, 

Else with what anguish should we see 
The great and good depart ! 

Methinks our dark and sinful earth 
Might dread an evil day, 

When Heaven, in pity or in wrath, 
Calls its beloved away. 


A fear and awe are on my soul, 
To look upon the tomb, 

And think of who are sleeping laid 
Within its midnight gloom. 





What glorious ones are gone !—thus light 
Doth vanish from our spheres: 

Out on the vanity of words ! 
Peace now, for thoughts and tears ! 


We are indebted to an esteemed friend for 
the subjoined letter, which contains the inte- 
resting particulars of the last moments of our 
distinguished and lamented countryman, and 
other matters concerning him which will in- 
terest the public. 

‘* At half-past one on Friday the 2Ist, Sir 
Walter Scott breathed his last, surrounded by 
all his descendants, and apparently almost 
without a struggle. During some two or three 
days after his arrival at Abbotsford, he ap- 
peared to feel with satisfaction that he was 
once more at home; was occasionally wheeled, 
for half an hour, up and down his library, 
armoury, or garden; and even once or twice 
listened with apparent interest to\a page of the 
Old Testament, or a favourite passage in 
Crabbe or Wordsworth; but after this he fell 
rapidly into the same stupor that had hung 
over him while he remained in London; and 
for full six weeks there had occurred hardly an 
interval of any thing approaching to collected- 
ness. It was well that the curtain dropt when 
it did on a scene from which hepe had all 
along been excluded. The symptoms of an 
organic change in the brain were not to be 
mistaken; and from the beginning his phy- 
sicians, both in London and Edinburgh, pre- 
dicted the exact manner, though not the exact 
time, of his deliverance. 

He is to be buried on Wednesday next in his 
family aisle, within the ruins of Dryburgh 
Abbey, about eight miles down the Tweed, 
and among some of the loveliest scenery of 
that river. Sir Walter’s grandmother was the 
last of the ancient race of the Haliburtons, 
Barons of Dryburgh, in whose right he quar- 
tered the arms of that house, and possessed one 
fragment of their scattered estates,— this, the 
place of their sepulture, where, six years ago, 
Lady Scott was interred. 

Clearly as his end had been anticipated, it is 
impossible to give you any notion of the effect 
which the news of last Friday produced all over 
this part of the country. I believe the funeral, 
though meant, in accordance with his own 
request, to be a strictly private one, will be 
attended and witnessed by more than any that 
has ever occurred in Scotland. 

I regret.to.add, that the reports in circu- 
lation respecting the condition in which Sir 
Walter has left his worldly affairs are black. I 
would fain hope that the fields he adorned, the 
castle he built, and the immense mass of lite. 
rary and antiquarian curiosities he had as- 
sembled about him, are not really destined to 
pass from his blood, and be dispersed for ever : 
but such, I grieve to say, is what many con- 
sider as the most probable upshot. A few days, 
however, will clear up all this. 

Sir Walter was born August 15, 1771, and 
was consequently but little advanced in his 
sixty-second year when he died; the victim, 
no doubt, of excess in intellectual exertion — 
for of excess of any other description, even the 
companions of his youth never believed him 
capable. He has left two sons —the present 
Sir W. S., major of the 15th Hussars, and 
Charles, in the Foreign-office, and lately attaché 
to the embassy at Naples ; with two daughters, 
Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Anne Scott: Mrs. L.'s 
children are as yet his only descendants in the 
second generation. He had survived many 
years all his own brothers and sisters, who ori- 
ginally, I believe, formed:a family of fourteen.” 


ee 
From Mr.’ Parker, ‘the’ medallist, we have 
also received the following, which we print 
literatim. The medal referred to is a striki 
likeness ; but the letter is curious as expressing 
the writer’s opinion both of the monarch, and 
of his own productions. 

‘¢ Sir,—I would long ere now have answered 
your very obliging letter with the medals, 
That representing our Sovereign seems most 
beautifully executed, and is a striking resem. 
blance. I have very little turn for imagining 
mottoes, it being long since I read the classics, 
which are the great storehouse of such things, 
I incline to think, that a figure or head of 
Neptune upon the reverse, with the mottoe 
round the exergue, T'ridens Neptuni sceptrum 
mundi. I think this would be better than 
any mottoe more personally addressed to the 
king himself than to his high kingly office. I 
cannot, of course, be a judge of the other 
medal ; but such of my family as are with me 
think it is very like. If there is any mottoe 
to be added, I should like the line 

Bardorum citharas patrio qui reddidit Istro, 
because I am far more vain of having been 
able able to fix some share of public attention 
upon the ancient poetry and manners of my 
country, than of any original efforts which I 
have been able to make in literature. 

** IT beg you will excuse the delay which has 
taken place. Your obliging communication, 
with the packet which accumpanied it, travelled 
from country to town, and from town to 
country, as it chanced to miss me upon the 
road. I have the honour to be, sir, 

*€ Your obliged humble servant, 
Edinburgh, 29th May. WatrTeER Scorz, 

Samuel Parker, Esq. Bronze Works, 

12, Argyle Place, London.” 

We could have filled our sheet with memoir 
and epistles, of which we possess many ; but 
most of them mix up private affairs so much 
with matters of public interest, that we have 
deemed the above more proper for an occasion 
so immediately near our mighty loss.* 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A DAY’S PLEASURE IN THE COUNTRY. 

‘‘ "THERE are a great many pleasures of which 
\I have not the slightest comprehension. All 
| those included under the names of rural enjoy- 
jments, unsophisticated tastes, country pursuits, 
are to me marvels and mysteries. All my 
plans for the diffusion of happiness have evea 
to my own eyes been impracticable ; for all the 
world eannot live in London. 1 am, I confess 
it, born and bred, in theory and in. practice, @ 
Cockney. I have no fancy for sitting m 4 
punt, catching fish and cold together, and going 
home with three gudgeons and a sore throat. 
Neither do I desire to enact peranbulst 
poulterer, accumulating landed property enoug 

for a freehold, in the shape of mud, on my 
boots ; consigning in my secret soul every par- 
tridge to purgatory. I prefer a sofa to the 
most delicate green moss that was ever haunted 
by fairies. O, lakes that are so beautiful in 
poetry! O, prospects that are so lovely on 
paper! ye are about to lose for me all barf 
charms—for I shall see them ; and, alas! to 
see the beauties of nature is to reverse the old 
proverb, ‘ Seeing is not believing.’ ” Frank 


* A particularly excellent portrait of Sir Walter, 
painted ty Knight, for the late, Terry, in 1a —s 
Tegret to say, destroyed only the other day bya fire a aft 
house of Mr. Harding, Finchley, in whose ares in 
was; and we fear not engraved, as it might 7 oni 
the style the owner. would have known 60. we esialle 
command, had it been possible to foresee so unfoi 
an accident. 
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———_———— 
Staunton was roused. from his reverie by the 
joud blowing of a horn, on which the guard 
was expending breath enough to have lasted 
half an existence. Despite his soliloquy, he 
was fully alive to the exquisite though dusky 
jandscape around: a purple shadow indicated 
the lovely lake of Ulleswater, upon which were 
fitting two or three scattered barks, with their 
ntom sails. Gleaming amid the trees, now 
in their thickest foliage, a light shone from 





called forth by the sight of his undiminished 
pile of provisions. 

There is a species of entertainments pe- 
culiar to our islands, called.in Wales ‘* grass 
parties,” in Jersey ‘ milk parties,” and at 
Greenwich and Richmond ‘ pic-nics:’’ they 
are days devoted to all those inconveniences 
which at less-favoured periods would, to use an 
expressive Irishism, “‘ set yon mad.” You 

ive up the comforts of civilised life—tables and 


every cottage: the moon was not up, but the | chairs are de trop—one glass does the work of 
evening star had many companions; and in| many—and your dinner is spread on the grass, 
the West one clear and lucid line, like melted | for the benefit of the ants, earwigs, and other 


amber, was yet bright with the memory of sun-| insects. 


It was for the celebration of one of 


shine. The boughs of the hawthorn, on which | these mistakes (for they are called pleasure) 
the dew was just rising, swept against the;that the Selby family assembled in a large 
coach as it passed rapidly by; and thefragrance | cart, without springs, destined to traverse the 
on either side told that the hay was making in| roughest of roads that ever destroyed your 


the adjacent fields. 


The mail stopped at the! 


| 


nerves, and threatened your joints. Two 


comer of a lane, amid the clamour of a dozen} young men joined the party, and, quite as 
young voices, asking, in every variety of tone, 


if * their cousin was arrived.” 
do's?” and “* I am glad to see you’s,”’ were 
soon despatched :—so was supper. Frank saw 
that his female cousins were pretty, ill-dressed, 
and with louder laugh and voice than were 
admitted within his creed of lady-like. His 
uele and aunt were of that denomination 
called respectable, worthy, matter-of-fact people, 
who have no nerves, aud whose ideality has 
never been developed. 
your bed-room,”’ said his eldest cousin, at 
yarting, ** because the nightingale sings in the 
tree opposite,” The room was very low, and 


‘© How d’ye, 


matter of right, appropriated the seats by the 
two eldest girls; and Frank was jammed into 


/an inconceivably small space between his uncle 
and his aunt, both of whom maintained an un- 


| Babelish din. 


‘¢ We have chosen, 


felt very hot-—for the sun had been shining on it | 
all day; and light and air were things never ex- 


cluded from Ulleswater Cottage. Fatigued with 
his long journey, Frank hurried into bed; but 


theinstant all became hushed, his ear was caught | 


by “ the mournful music” of the nightingale, 
whose sweet complaint was now begun. “ How 
very sweet !”” exclaimed our hero—tive minutes, 
ten, nearly a quarter of an hour ; and though 
he at first concealed the fact from himself, that 


incessant “ jug jug, trill trill,” was excessively , 


tiresome. Now, Frank Staunton had really 
ome poetry about him—nay, had published 
verses full of tenderness and feeling about 
moonlight, nightingales, roses, and recollec- 
tions ; he had therefore a character to support : 
but it was at last not to be borne; he jumped 
out of bed, dashed down the window, with an 


ejaculation of, “* That cursed bird!” Among | 


other metropolitan predilections, was that of 
te rising; but by five o'clock next morning 
all the house was in motion: the children ran 
overhead as if, like the lances of old, they were 
shod with iron; and every cousin that passed 
along the passage thought it an act, of courtes 
to knock at his door. He got up in self- 
defence; and as soon as he appeared, three 
parties at once contended for his company : 
itis aunt wanted him to come and look at her 
turkeys—his uncle wanted him to see his pigs; 
while the boys were equally impatient that he 
should join their shooting party. As usual, 
our carried the day, and he was dragged 
of to the rookery. With Washington Irving 
strong on his memory, a rook-pie seemed little 
short of sacrilege, Such a waste of powder and 
hoise as ensued ! the rooks screamed, the chil- 
dren shouted, and every moment a gun went 
a close to his ear: and all this was to be taken 
asting. Long before the summons came to 
the breakfast-table, Frank had arrived at the 
ae Stage of fasting, viz. a sick distaste to 
ris an appetite is not, like grouse, the better 
fa keeping. The rapid way in which break- 
ast Was despatched, did not permit of the hos- 
Pitable distress that would otherwise have been 


| by the wasp’s nest.” 





ceasing flow of discourse—one touching his tur- 
nips, the other touching her turkeys; while the 
younger children kept up an incessant and 
At length they arrived at a 
nook in a small wood: the father and mother, 
with the four younger ones, stayed behind to get 
dinner ready, while they enjoined the others 
to go and walk for an appetite ;—an injunction 
Frank, at least, thought very needless. How- 
ever, off they went, under a broiling sun, over 
hedge, ditch, hill, and dale; while to Staunton 
it was obvious that the two young men tvok 
an underbred pleasure in tiring, or trying to 
tire, the London stranger to death. 


** Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz walls I bent my way,” 


thought Frank, as he toiled up the half-dozenth 
hot hill, for the sake of the prospect, which he 
alone was expected to admire—the others, as 


they observed, having seen it so often. At 
length they returned to the little wood ; the 
stump of an old oak looked very inviting, and 
there Frank was about to sit, when his second 
cousin, William, caught his arm, exclaiming, 
‘¢ Lord, mother! you have laid the cloth close 
All hurried off—but not 
till Staunton’s left hand was as an armoury, 
in which a score of wasps had left their stings. 
All hurried off, two or three dishes and plates 
broken, also the gooseberry pie dropped in the 
scuffle ; but as soon as they were seated, due 
attention was bestowed on Frank’s wounds; a 
key was produced from Mrs. Selby’s ponderous 
pocket, destined to extract the stings; and 
when, in spite of the universal declaration, 
** that it was the best thing in the world,” he 
averred his conviction that it was the worst, 
and withdrew his hand, it had just the appear- 
ance of a honeycomb. Dinner proceeded ; all 
seated themselves on the grass, nobody knowing 
what to do with their feet or their plates, 
Christians not being so handy as Turks. 
There was some romping, and a great deal of 
laughter excited by that local wit which is so 
utterly unintelligible to a stranger. Mr. Selby 
ate like an Abyssinian, and drank likea Saxon: 
he was one of those true-born Englishmen 
whose morality is beef, and whose patriotism is 
ale. The repast was concluded, and both he 
and his wife dropped off in their accustomed 
nap, with the mutual exclamation, “ Frank, 
we have a water-party in store for you to- 
morrow.” The party dispersed: Staunton 
saw the receding figures of his two fair cousins 
with the two young men; one of whom was 
entertaining his companion with the history of 


| his brown mare’s cold, and the other was being 
| eloquent in praise of his liver-coloured pointer : 
the ladies, however, seemed very well enter- 
tained. The wind had changed, and it was 
one of those raw, piercing evenings which pay 
November the delicate flattery of imitation : 
there was a melancholy rustling in the leaves, 
a dim mist rising from the lake; and the 
visitor walked “ the greenwood glade” alone, 
his teeth chattering, and a small chill rain 
beating in his face. This small rain gradually 
took a more decided form, and a heavy pelting 
shower. Mr. Selby’s voice was heard calling 
on the party to assemble together: they did so, 
and again the cart bore its crowded company. 
Suddenly it was discovered that Staunton was 
missing. To make short of a long story, they 
called, they hunted, but in vain: it was now 
getting dark, and home they were obliged to 
go—but minus their cousin. One supposed 
he was drowned, and another that he had 
fallen into some old gravel-pits; a third sug- 
gested that murders had been committed ere 
now. The evening closed in on a collection of 
those lugubrious tales that are the delight of 
an English fire-side. But the next day they 
were, indeed, seriously alarmed; for no tidings 
could be learned of Frank Staunton, A 
ghastly fear seized on the whole neighbourhood 
—he might have been Burked! Sacks and 
pitch-plasters were that day the sole. topics of 
discourse in the neighbourhood of Ulleswater. 
Next morning, however, came the post, and 
with it a letter: it was from Frank Staunton, 
and ran thus :— 

My dearest Aunt,—There are some tempta- 
tions that are irresistible; that of the London 
mail passing by my path, proved so to me, I 
called to the coachman, got up by the guard, and 
was miles on my journey before I remembered 
aught but the happiness of a return to town. 
I shall ever retain the most grateful recollection 
of your kindness; I will send my cousins the 
prettiest of the new Annuals this year: but 
I’ve ** made a vow, and registered it in heaven,”’ 
never again to stir beyond the bills of mortality. 
— Your affectionate nephew, 

Frank STAUNTON. 








DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE, 
Report says that Mr. Mason will not be the 
lessee of the Italian Opera next season, and 
that Mr. Laporte will. The efforts of the 
former certainly deserved more success ; but 
theatres are extremely like lottery property. 





DRURY LANE. 
Drury Lave opened on Saturday with the 
silliest of plays, the Soldier’s Daughter, the 
Irish Tutor, and Midas. The first seemed to 
have been selected for the sake of the gag (to 
use a theatrical term) it contained touching 
* the late Miss Mordaunt,” who enacted the 
Widow Cheerly; but the allusions produced no 
effect. The only other début was that of Mr. 
Mathews, from the Dublin theatre, as Mr. 
Malfort—a character which offers nothing for 
criticism, except that the performer appeared 
to be respectable, and rather constrained in 
his attitudes. In the Irish Tutor, Power, as 
usual, kept the house awake with laughter ; 
and in Midas the bright-eyed Miss Ferguson 
enacted Apollo, though a part above feminine 
powers, especially on a large stage, with great 
talent. Nysa and Daphne were represented 
by Miss Betts and Miss Cawse, whose respective 
heights did not accord with the quarrelling 
song, which, however, they sang well. Mr. 








Ayliffe, from Bath, performed Dr. Flat] and 
Sileno, both in a manner which proved him to 
be a useful actor. 

On Monday, Mr. Stanley, from Dublin, made 
his bow in Romeo. He is a well-looking young 
man, and will play second-fiddle cleverly, after 
the ordeal of début has subsided into propriety. 

Tuesday presented us with the ever-welcome, 
ever-young, and, we would almost say, ever- 
improving Braham in Massanielo, which highly 
gratified the audience. Power, in Teddy the 
Tiler, is even better than Power in Dr. O’ Toole. 
The Hunchback, with Farren and Miss Phillips, 
was the chief feature of Thursday ; Mr. Stanley 
was the Modus, and Miss Mordaunt the Helen ; 
but they did not improve on their predecessors, 
Abbott and Miss Taylor. 


HAYMARKET. 

Tue principal performers who have supported 
the leading characters here, Farren, Cooper, 
Harley, &c., having been called off to their 
engagements at Drury Lane, the managers 
have remodelled the company for the conclusion 
of the campaign, their fourth month, and 
brought forward several new actors, Mr. 
Haines and Mr. Burton, of considerable abili- 
ties —the former in tragic parts, the latter in 
low comedy. We do not, however, find any 
thing demanding specific notice; and we fear 
the latter end of the season will not redeem the 
depression of the beginning. 








VARIETIES. 


Cholera. — What is there that the thirst of 
gain will not attempt to turn to profit! Much 
money has been made by drugs puffed as spe- 
cifics for this afflicting disease; and brandies, 
and flannels, and baths, and belts, and a hun- 
dred other articles have pushed into request as 
preservatives against the threatened danger. 
But it was reserved for the ingenuity of Ger- 
man speculation to establish an insurance office, 
at Dusseldorf, against cholera risks ! 

Northern Expedition. — Messrs. Brandt and 
Sons, of Archangel, have despatched two ves- 
sels, commanded by officers of the Russian 
navy, whose object is to survey the great gulf 
of the Icy Sea between Archangel and Tobolsk, 
and to explore the mouth of the river Jenissey. 
The bearing of this expedition upon the north- 
east passage gives an additional interest to its 
mercantile character. 

New Gun-Carriage.— Captain Pole, of the 
Maidstone, has been trying experiments with 
an improved gun-carriage, the merits of which 
are well spoken of in the naval circles. 

Mr. J. Howard Payne.—Accounts from New 
York shew that America, at least, is not the 
country in which a prophet or a poet is not 
duly honoured. This author of many dramatic 
pieces has succeeded his greater contemporary, 


Washington Irving, in a flattering reception on | B 


his return by his fellow-citizens, and is cordially 
panegyrised by the press. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens.—The fine 
weather of the past week tempted us, as it has, 
we were told, done nearly a thousand persons 
daily, to pay a vist to this very interesting re. 
sort; and we were so highly gratified with it, 
that we cannot but regret having so long de- 
layed the pleasure, The grounds are laid out 
with infinite taste, and the collection of animals 
of every description, and in the best possible 


order, furnish a treat alike delightful to the} Mr 


young and curious, and to the lover of natural 
istory. The lions, tigers, and fiercer orea- 
tures, are in a light and open structure, which 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
‘hermometer. | rometer. 

30.. to 61. | 30°42 to 3044 

38. +--+ 65. 30°46 ++ B44 
30°42 ++ SS 
3029 +» 30% 
30°30 +. 3038 
4. 7i. 3035 ++ 30% 
39. 71. | 30:24 +» 3016 
Wind variable, S.W. and N.W. prevailing. 

Except the 22d, clear. 

The unusually fine and very warm weather of the past 
week is worthy of particular remark. 

Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude ------ 51937’ 32” N. ; 
Longitude --+» 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. July 1832. 

Thermometer—Highest- «+---++ 78-00°- ++ -17th. 
Lowest -+-+++++ 30% ) +++ 630th 


cone «+ 64 | 
2. 7. | 
73. 


eee 
eeee - 
were a 


wees 


58°50406 
eve 90°13---- 15th. 
eee 29°45++++ 7th. 


Mean-- 
Barometer—Highest: -- -- 

Lowest -+- 

Mean. -++ss++++ 29°04 


Number of days of rain, 5. 
rain in inches and decimals, 1°5687. 








uantity of 75. 

Winds2s East—6 West—5 North—0 South—2 North- 
east—-() South-east—-9 South-west—7 North-west. 

General Observations. — The mean temperature was less 
than in the last two years, yet there was very little rain, 
the quantity being less than since 1826, and nearly two- 
thirds fell on the 12th, in a thunder-storm, which con- 
tinued upwards of two hours, from half-past 7 until » 
p.M., during which there was some heavy thunder = 
much vivid lightning. The extreme of heat never reac : 
the maximum of 1830 and 1831, in the same month; 7 
the mean of the barometer was higher than since Ju 
1825. Rain fell only on five different days; ag be 
the latter part of the month, when the jouds s _ 
symptoms of a , the weather was very fine, t 
wind hanging y to the northward. 


shews them to the utmost advantage ; while The Lives and Exploits of celebrated Banditti and 
lamas, camels, gnus, antelopes, deer, &o. dc. | Robbers in all parts of the World, by Charles Macfarlane 
are seen browsing in paddocks and fit enclo- oft, Treation om Infemmations, by Mr. George R . 
‘ H iver, 3 an extension of ‘* a Disserta‘ 
sures. Elsewhere are birds of every kind, from eine a va dia Veaaen.” t cae ee 
the ostrich and eagle to the minute wax-beak | sonian Prize for 1828 was awarded by the London Royal 
and avorduval. Singular monkeys, boas en- | College of Surgeons. 
livened by the solar heat, and a multitude of LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 
other objects equally worthy of notice, afford the | 1 ardner's Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXV. Spain and Portugal 
visiter a few hours of as much rational enjoy- Vol. IV. lamo. Gs. bds-The Diadem, a Selection of 
ibiti ‘oetry, royal 32mo, 3s. 6d. «—Professor Leerig’s / 
on, as can be ray “pr oF — of | comical Demonstrations, for Colossal Ilustrations ofthe 
this nature; and to see t € animals In SOM@- | Human Bote. folio, Part Il. sewed, 8s. 6d. plain; 19, 
thing like their native habits is a wonderful | Coloured. — Edinburgh Atlas, completed, folio, @. 6, 
° * .-bd.—Lachlou’s Narrative of the Conversion of C 
improvement upon the old fashion of house- Mr. Paas’s Murderer, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—On Circulate : 
menagerie and close caravan. We recommend | Credit, and the Banking System of Britain, by a Scotti 
the sight most cordially, both for amusement | Banker, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—The Ocean Gem, by William 
d instruction M. M. Davis, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Dove’s Life of Andrew 
and ins yon. ; 5 jf ds Marvell, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Christian Amusement, by a 
Mr. Planché’s “* His first Campaign,”’ a hit of Country Curate, amo, 20 cloth.— Sauler’s Theory and 
| Practice, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep.—Vortigern, a Play, with 
_— for Laporte at Covent Garden, and also | original Preface by W. H. Ireland, vo. 3s. 6. ee 
fortunate in the story mingling French and | Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXXIV. Euripides, Vol. |, 
English in alliance together, is to be produced «. 6d. Goth — Hertienlcerel Traneactions, Vol. L Part I, 
. An | New Series, 4to. 17. ls. sewed.—Christ our le, 
with great military force and splendour. The | )50), Gs. bds.—Pilgrim of Erin, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—Bis - 
Shylock of the evening is, we are told, quite a | Hall’s Three Centuries of Meditations and Vows, Century 
boy of seventeen years of age, from Glasgow. | Ist, or Part J. 32mo. 1s. cloth.—Whistle-Binkie, a Col- 
The A hi b *h egy ee | lection of Songs, 32mo. 1s. sewed.—Edinburgh Cabinet 
The Adelphi promises much variety, Having ‘7 iprary, Vol. 1X. Northern Coasts of America, 12mo. 5s. 
not only a new piece, founded on the capital | bie—Grandinesu’s Conversations Fannilibres, Lome, 4.6, 
: : | hf.-bd.—. ton’s Synopsis of Stenography, on sheet, 5s, 
tale of Rip Van Winkle, but the popular Pet of | —The Saeee Ibum for 1832," fv. 15s. bound.— 
the Petticoats, imported with Mrs. Fitzwilliams | Beauties of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 18mo. 38. 6d. bis.— 
from Sadler’s Wells, and Reeve’s inimitable | The Book of the Constisution, Sp. Ovo. 6s. half cloth — 
: : * | Owen’s Description o Tdeen, . BvO. 38. Gd. 
Cupid, from the English Opera, with the pretty | cloth.—Useful ted Ornamental Planting, Library of Use- 
Mrs. Honey as his Psyche. | ful Knewied re ore. 3s. coth.—-Kagoworth's Novels and 
" i i ; Tales, Vol. VI. Fashionable Tales, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s, 
The Olympic enneuncement displays ocineng Pollock’s Attempt to Explain the Phenomena of Heat, 
company for petit comédie and burletta. Ves- | riectricity, a&c. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
tris, Orger, and Liston, head the entertain-}; 
ing list. 
Fernando Po.—We are informed that govern- 
ment has ordered the breaking up of the colony 
at Fernando Po. The expense, and the un-| priday .... 
healthiness of the establishment, are the causes | Saturday -- 22 
assigned for abandoning this important check oe 
on the slave-trade. 
The Diagraph.— Under this name a very 
ingenious instrument, invented by M. Gavard, 
a pupil of the Polytechnic School at Paris, is 
now exhibiting in Leicester Square. It is a 
summary of all the instruments hitherto em- 
ployed for the linear representation of objects. 
Its optical and graphic combinations are infinite. 
It traces on all plane, conical, or cylindrical 
surfaces, perspectively or geometrically, draw- 
ings of the natural size, or the reduction or 
enlargement of a landscape, a picture, a print, 
or, in short, any object whatever. 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Rev. R, Cattermole, Secretary to the Royal Society 
of Literature, is, it is announced, preparing for publica- 
tion Becket, an Historical Tragedy ; Men of England, 
an Ode; and other Poems. 
T Soppnenical Annual for 1833. ; 
Kidd's P) a a Pocket Companion to Hastings, by | 
G. W.. Bonner: » Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion to St. Leonard’s. 
Records of my Life, by the late John Taylor, Esq., 
author of “* Monsieur Tonson.” 


The oldest of our Annuals, the Forget Me Not, will 
this year include Martin, Leslie, Prout, Barrett, Richter, 
olls, Carter, &c, &c. among 
the contributing artists; and the literary department 
embrace, as usual, the productions of many popular 
writers. 

The Bucanier, a Tale, in three volumes, by Mrs. 
S.C. Hall, is for pub! ion about a month 


ce. 
. cit Biblical Annual, uniform with the Geographical 
nnual. 

The Amulet (the eighth of the Series) for 1833 an- 
nounces prints from Lawrence’s pictures of the Duchess 
of Richmond, and John Kemble as Cato, and other en- 
gravings from paintings by Wilkie, Newton, Mulready, 


The Spinster’s Web. 
The Juvenile Forget Me Not, edited by Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, is this year published under the joint auspices of 
Messrs. Westley and Davis, with 
on steel; and the literary contents, as 
pens of eminent writers for the young. 
two Tales, intended to illus- 
ts in our jurisprudence. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are at a loss to conceive how we should have —= 
into the error of stating, in our notice last week of Arch- 
deacon Cotton’s Explanation of Obsolete Words on 
ring in the auth version of the Bible, that, = 
tranalation now in common use is the one called a od 
Bishops’ Bible” (1568): it should unquestionably 
been mentioned that, in addition to the six enumers i 
by us, King James commanded a revision of the Bis mod 
to be made.in 1611, and that this is the lection now es 
blished We as 

We have so many novelties for this dull pu rere 4 
period in our present No. that we must defer the 
arrivals—E. Wilson's edition of Sarran’s Lafayette, J 
Shipp’s Eastern Story-Teller, &c. &c. & 
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JOURNAL OFTHE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY A. LONDON SCHOOL. 


‘asters. 
tt Key, M.A. Professor of Latin, and 
ny ern MA. Professor of Greek in the University of 


laoter School opens, after the Summer Holydays, on Monday, the 


on of attendance on the first five days of the week are 
from a quarter after 9 to half-after 3,in which time an hour is 
allowed for —— On Saturday the School is closed at a 


rf 
Cerny ots taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages, Ancient and Modern 
History, Geography , Arithmetic, 2nd Book-keeping, the Elements 
of Mathematres, and of Natural Philosophy and Drawing. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 15. which may be paid 
either in one sum, or in three equal parts, at the commencement 
of the Autumn, Christmas, and Easter Terms. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
ayer amas of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
parent or guar 

Oneofthe M asters has made arrangements for taking Boarders, 

Terms. 
“heeeceast s may be obtained at the Office ¢ ae University, 
and at Mr. Taylor’s, Bookseller, Upper Gower § . 
bu 1, 1832, HOMAS COATES, Sec. 


[MVERsITy of LONDON. — Faculties 
f A d Law, Session 1832-33. 

The Class ai Dees Faculties commence at the beginning of 

Ist of Novem- 


d terminate in July. On Thursday, 
Nee, Mat ture, at Two 


ber, Mr. Malden will deliver an Introductory 
o'Clock. 

Latin—T, - eee 

Greek—-H. Maiden 

English and Rhetoric—A. Blair, LL. D. 

French Language—M. Merlet. 

Italian Language—A. Panizzi, LL.D. 

German Language—Dr. Hausmann. 

Hebrew—Professor Hurwitz, 

Mathematics—G. J. P. White, A.M. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic—Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Rev. W. Ritchie, LL.D. 

Chemistry—Edward Turner, M.D. 

Tootogy—Robert E. sag M.D. 

Botany—John Lindley Se. 

Geologe—Dr. ‘Turner. Mr indley, and Dr. Grant. 

Political Economy—Mr. M‘© lem 

English Law~A. Amos, A. 

Jurisprudence—John Austin, 

Libraries of History, the Ghanbion ‘Political Economy, and Law, 
are open to Students. 

There are Rooms attached to the University, where Students 
may obtain Refreshments at fixed Prices. 

Prospectuses of the above Classes ma: be obtained at the Office 
of the University, and at-Mr. John Taylor’s, 30, Upper Gower 


Street. 
a THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
Mth oper 1932, 





Medical School, Ring’ 's » Cottage, London, 

HE AUTUMNAL URSE of 
LECTURES and AST Bad will com 

mence on Monday, the Ist of October next, when an Inteaseateny 

lecture will be delivered by Professor J. H. Green, F.R.S. 
Three o' Clock precisely. 

Full particulars of the various Courses, &c. may be obtained, 
upon application at the Secretary’s Office; or to Mr. B. Fellowes, 
%, Ludgate Street; and the Medical Booksellers. 

W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

The Senior Department, both for the Regular and Occasional 
Students, will be re-opened on Tuesday, the 9th of October. 


IR L SCOTT, Bart.—This day 
is published, ae Laon bn Shilling » a Medal, in Bronze, of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, ofan by F. Chantrey, R.A,, 
with a Reverse d designed gk Stotherd, R.A., and engraved by 
A. J. Stothard, Esq. encircled with a Motto chosen by Sir Wat. 
ter Scott, in the following Extract of a Letter, addressed to Mr. 
Samuel Parker. 

* T cannot, of course, be a judge of the medal; bat such of my 
family as are with me, think it is very like. If there is avy mot- 
toe to be added, I should like the line, 

‘ Bardorum citharas patrio qui reddidit Istro,” 
b I am far mote vain en been able to fix some share 
of public attention upon the ancient poetry and manners of my 
country, than of any original efforts which’ I have been able to 
make in literature.” 
if he imile of the A h Letter will be given with each 

e 

London: Published by ail r~4 Chaplin, 62, Cheapside; 
and sold by Samuel Parker, 12, Aigyle Place; and all Book- 
sellers. 

N.B. Gold or Silver Medals may be had by order. 





Roya! Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle Street. 


HEMICAL LECTURES. — Mr. Brande} 


and Mr. Faraday commence the Lectures and Demon- | 
strations on Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, in the La 
| boratory of this Institution, on Tuesday, the 2d of October, at 
Nine in the Morning precisely. A Prospectus may be obtained 
at the Royal ua 
OSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 








RITING PAPER.—John Limbird, | 
143, Strand (the Mirror Office), a few Doors west of | 
Somerset House, facing Catherine Street, solicits a trial of the 
Writing Papers, manufactured by the best Kentish and other 
Makers, sold by him at the following low Prices, for Cash. 
Per Quireof Per Ream of 
24 sheets. 20 perfect Quires. 
Fine Bath Post , 6d. 9s. 
Superfine ditto . . 4 12s. 
Ditto, ditto ..« sae 13s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto ..... : . 14s. 
Best thick Bath Pos 5 17s, 
Ditto, ditto, gilt ....... 208, 
Fine Laid Post, from 7a. ‘to lle. to 178. 
Best Biue Wove Thin Post 10d. 14s. 
Glazed Draft Paper ....,... . lds. 
Foolscap, from 9d. st? gh 6d. per Quire, or 13s. 6d. to 26%. the | 
Ream. Note paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. Sealing Wax, 
ls. 6d, to 5s. the Ib 
All other ‘Articles i in Stationery at equally low Prices. 


Now bateageces Me 
In Parts (to be d ever, ce Qe. 6d. each, 
g Four Land and One Portrait, 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
ROSE and POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 

SCOTT, my with nn of the principal Female Characters, 
and descriptive Letter-pre: 

Proof Impressions of the Portraits, royal 8vo. will be done up 
separately in Parts, each containing Four Plates, price 3. on 
plain, and 6s. on India paper. 

A few Copies of the Proof I he may 
still be had, in Twenty Parts, containing Four Plate, royal 8vo. 
price 4s.; or India Proofs, royal 4to. price 7s. ea 
d vy from D “! 

8. Prou J. B, Fraser 

R. R. Reinagle, R.A. F. Nash 

G. F. Robson T. Stothard 

H. Gastineau Cc. cantons 

J. Constable, R.A. D. Ro! 

W. Purser. We Westall A.B, 
W. Daniell, R.A. isholm. 


The Portraits already in sis are 

—— by Engraved by 
Diana Vernon ... ot Boxall ...,..W,T, Ryall Rob Roy 
Rose B C.R. Latte, RA: WR. Mote Waverley 














G. Cattermole 
Copley Fielding 
5°. Harding 
A. Nasmyth 





ty beautiful Views for Fifteen Shillings. 

This poo 4s published, price 15s. elegantly bound, 
qe LANDSCAPE ALBUMS; or, 

lllustrations of Great Britain, in a Series of Sixty Views, 
by W. Westall, Esq. A.R.A. With a tions of the sei 

*,* This. Work is auiform in size with the 

Picturesque Annuals, but contains more than double Sn 
of Plates. “It is peculiarly suitable as a Present for Youth, or a 


School Prize 
Published by Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 





RENCH, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 
LIBRA RY—New 8 pines — Circulating rena ea 
braive des Etrangers, Frangaise, Anglaise, et Américaine—Abon- 
nement de Lecture—Salons Littéraires—West of England Life 
Assurance Office, G. G. Bennis, Agent. All affairs relating to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and America, transact 
¢ News Rooms of this Estabiishment, the most considerable 
in pe, are spacious, and situated : 
they contain all the principal Naasinaats of England, lreland, 
— suerion, rance, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
: ly Beigium, Holland, Kussia, Poland, Prussia, Austria, 
sree urkey, Aigiers; ypt, &c.; and the Fyghs rreontgg oa 
J views, popular, literary, scientific, naval and military. 
journal e received, of which 140 are in Buglish. Agency for 
ae Circulating Library comprises 40,000 volumes of the most 
™ fan and newest works, in French, English, German, 
eutadg and Spanish. E& literary Ley mere may be here 
atified. All information a ~ the inquiries of strangers. 
a an extensive assortment of books in all languages on 
Engl ~ bye of books is despatched the ist ef every month for 
for thin i a case also leaves London from 39, Paternoster Row, 
riod is Library the ist of every month, exclusive of other pe- 
“Life a orders are requested in time. 
the Conmurance: desirous to afford every facility to parties on 
hereon ae insuring, a Chief Office is established in Paris, 
en 4 reduced scaie of Premiums, Insurances on Lives are 


“ Rue Neuve, ‘ant ahnetin, Ear Paris (one door from 





Flora Mac-Ivor ..A. Chalon, R.A. H. Robinson Waverley 
ulia Mannering..J. Inskipp «+ yaignainie gents 


Lucy Bertram 4..iH-P.Briggs,8.A, Gs Parker oat! Manner- 


Miss ms ae ‘ gor poeriges ems Woodman aoe yd 
Isabel Vi J. Thomson Black Dwarf 
Edith Bel uw. 

Effie Deans 








8S. Free: nh 
Mysie Happer E. eo “Adcock Monastery 
Mary Avenel . rennin eee! 
y Robsart wipe Carpenter .. E, Kenilworth 
nna W. Etty, R.A mn os Ryall Pirate 
Margaret Ramsay W. Boxall ,.....H. Robinson Nige 1 
Isabel de Croye ..8.J. Roc hard....H. Robinson Quen.Durward 
one «+. C. Stanfield . onaiv's Well. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand; Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, fait Mall; and James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth boards, 


7 

ANOON-e- ISLAM, or the Customs of 

e Moosuimans of India; comprising a full and exact 

Account of thele various Rites and Ceremonies, fromthe meepeos 
of Birth till the hour of Death : athele Vows Fasts and Fes 
vals (particularly the ree eal aes ‘ows and Oblations for 
every Month in the Year—their di ribes and Sects, 
Saints and Devotees—Religious aw “Prayers an ee 
The Calculation of N Se ee ting 
out Devils, &e—. Squares, Arauleta, Charms, Files, &c. 
—Nuptial "Festivities "and Funeral Obsequies—Costumes, Orna- 
ments, Weights, Measures, Musical Ins: pols, Games, tec. &c. 

By JAFFUR SHU: URRI (a Native of the Deccan). 

La prte direction of, and translated 

BRKLO fe 


ot 
‘on the Madras Esjablishment. 


se teeeereesees sents 








| =F of the Gipsies —3. Blanche Rose—4. Jean Jacques 





London : Suggs on Allen, and Co. Leadenball Street, 
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Price 6s. 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
inne No. XXXIV. for October, 1832, containing the following 

ies :-— 

M‘Culloch’s Edition of the Wealth of Nations—2. Earle’s 
Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand—3. Official Morals— 
4. Gardiner’s Music of Nature—5. American Penal Law—6. Se- 
cond Supplement to Article on Silk and Glove Trade—7. C 
brian Superstitions—8. Infant and Grammar Schools—9. Wain 
wright’s Vindication of Paley—10. Fort Risbane—11. 
ment te Renewal of Bank Charter—t!2. Beye any and the 
lution of 1830—13. Tactic of a Reformed House of Commons— 
14. The Fair of May Fair—15. Life of Laud—16. Viscount Mil- 
ton's Address on the Corn Laws—17. Sos — of the Constitution 
—Memorandum, Index, List of 


No. XXXV. will be published on the 31st of 
December. 

The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
view, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is in a state of forwardness, 
and wil! be published before the appearance of the January No. 


Price Ge 
R. Heward, 5, wens Street, Strand. 


Mrs. Child’s New Work. 
In 12mo. with a peer iA eg de Statl, price 6s. 


x . r 
HE LADY’S FA M T LY LIBRARY, 
Vol. I.; containing the Biographies of Madame de Staél 
and Madame Roland ; being the First Volume of a Series to suit 
the taste and interest the feelings of Women. 
«* For such a work, Mrs. Child—by the previous cultivation of 
her own heart and understanding, as made manifest to us in her 


| useful and instructive works for young people—was better qualified 


than any American writer with whom we are acquainted ; and 
she has executed bee sAiStoult task with assiduity and ability."— 
Atheneum, Sept. 8, 
Imported by R. 7. Keonstt, No. 59, Grom Queen Street, 
incoln’s Inn Field. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Girl’s Own Book, with Engravings, 
4s, 6d. boards. 
The Mother’s Book, 12mo. 4s. boards. 





AIT’S ED INBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. VIL. for October, price 

Contents.—1. The Ministry and rags People—2. Elegy for the 

~ Seedbven 

tham and his Works; No. °I.; the Book of Fallacies— 

6. “The Howdie, No. I1,.—7. Financial Reform, No. I1.—8. 

Night-Burial at Sea—9. Some late,Passages in the Life of John 

Bull, Esq.—10. cape on the Passing of the Reform Bills, by the 

Author of “ Corn-! ymes”—1l1. Ireland in the Nineteenth, 

and Scotland in the Bixteestt Century—!2. tein berboees. Shelley 
13. Tait’s Common-Place Book—i4. Mon pothiy 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin a Marshall, 

ion 5 and Jobn Camming, blin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE ve October, 


price 2¢. 6d, 

Contents.—The Tale. By Goethe—Discoveries of Modern Geo- 
logists, No. 111.—The Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate: 
the Pardon Power—The First Foot—The late Sir James Mack- 
intosh and the Law Magazine—Dreams of Youth—Gallery of 
Literary Characters, No. XXIX. William Wordsworth, beg. 
on a full- a io Voctralt} Ny, Contemporesien From the 

Vote-Book of red Barrist Mr. Justice Grose, Lawrence, 
Leblanc, nian t ye Ficlding—Hints to Electors—Sac 
History of the World—Ensign O’Donnoghue’s First Battle—Por- 
traits of Eminent Philosophers, No. I. Sir Isaac Newton—This 
Warld’s an unco bonny Place. By the Ettrick Shepherd—The Ca- 
nada Corn-Trade—The Recollections of a Gentlewoman, No. II. 
Monsieur de Calonne—The Domestic Manners of the British. By 
Colonel Hickory, Part V.—Seng. By a Modern Pythagorean— 
The Un-English War—The Death of Sir Walter Scott. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; M‘Phun, Glasgow; Sowler, Manchester; Grapel, 
Liverpool; and Grant and Iton, Dublin. 





HE PENNY NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Parts I. of the Srentec © dard Works of Eduecati 

and Ente! » pri each, in a neat Wrapper; 

also in Weekly wet acnd price One Penny each, viz. 


Penny Shakspeare. 

Penny Standard Works of Fiction. 

Penny Grammar and Dictionary. 

Penny Geography and Gazetteer. 

Penny Law Library. 

Penny Universal Biography. 

Penny Ancient History. 

Penny History of England. 

A Penny Acting Drama, beginning with 


Sheridan's ‘« School for Scandal,” is published this wee 
Office, 113, Strand. Agents throughout the Kingdom. 











LETTER to JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 
from LORD NUGENT, touching an Article in the 
= pete! Review, on a Book called “ Some Memorials of 
mpden, his Party, and his Times.” 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In Bvo, price 12s. boards, the 2d edition, revised, of 

PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLA LTION 

of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, wi 

By PHILLP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, DD. D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and tor of Foxiey, Wilts. 
Printed for J., 1G» and F. Rivington, St. Peate Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
tie bens may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 
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12mo. price 94. i 
MA NUAL of the "RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY; of Bishop 
a Elements; an Analysis of Paley" 's Evidences; a Sum- 
of Bishop Pearson on the Creed; and a Brief Exposition of 
hirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet; together 
with other tters with Jewish Rites 
and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 
By = Rev. J. B. SMITH 

Of Christ College, Cambridge; Rector of Sotby, Perpetual Curate 

of Bamburgh, and Head- aster of Horncastle Grammar School. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St- Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Whistle Binkie! 
Just published, price 1s. by Simpkin and Marshall, London; 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; David Robertson, Glasgow, 


HISTLE BINKIE. A Collection of 
Comic and Sentimental Songs, chiefly Original; 
adapted either for “ Batchelors’ Hall” or ‘¢ The Family Circle.” 
“ Asa collection of original, comic, and sentimental songs, we 
knew ¢ <s none equal to this jocose and mellifluous volume.”—The 
Si 











« Those well-dressed wits who insinuate themselves into the 
best are no where more admirably described than ina 
Binkie = little collection of Scotch Songs, &c. entitled * Whistle 

+". Bell’s Life in London. 


Condition fie Anglo-Eastern Empire in 1832. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 


HE POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, and 

COMMERCIAL CONDITION of the ANGLO. 

EASTERN EMPIRE, in 1832; an Analysis of its Home and 

ractical propre vost of se 

fe to the 

Renewal or Modification” of = og poy ‘adie Company's 
Charter. 

By the Author of “ The Past and Present State of the Tea 
Trade of England and of the Continents of Europe 
nd America,” &c. 
London: Parbu: , Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 








nd enlarged edition of the 


A 3d 

EAUTI‘S of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY consisting of the entire Poems of Alastor 
—The Sensitive Plant—Adonais—Julian and Maddalo—A Re- 
vised Edition of Queen Mab—and Miscell 

With Biographical Memoir. 
In | vol. i8mo. beautifully Eumtey by Davison, price 3s. 6d. 

Published by Edward Lumley, 27, ow Lane. 





Climate in Consumption, Sc. 


New edition, price 12s. 
HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, &c. with an account of the Places resorted to b 
Invalids in England andthe South of Europe; their Merits in 
particular Diseases; and Directions for I..valids while travciling 
ng Abroad, &c. 
By JAMES CLARK, “!.D. F.R.S 

Jobn Murray, Alben. vic Street. 


foolscap 8vo. price 7s. in cloth boards, 
HE ELEM ENTS of PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, and its Applica- 
tion to Dialling and a Surveying; with Plates. 
Designed for the Use of Students. 
By RICHARD ABBATT, Grove House, Tottenham. 
John Richardson, 91, Royal Exchange. 





New Work by the Author of “« Hajji Baba.” 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OHRAB, the HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of ** Hajji Baba.” 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two seaetealte, the English 
Translation of 

Memoirs of General Lafayette, and of the 
French Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General 
Lafayette. 


III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 
Wild Sports of the West. By the Author 
f£ * Stories of Waterloo.” 
Also just ready, 


I. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Geraldine Hamilton ; or, Self-Guidance. A 


ale. 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, Maps, &c. 
Life of Sir David Baird, G.C. E., including 


his Cerseqpendonas with the most celeb Military Ch 
of the 





Ill. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
The East India Sketch-Book. Bya Lady. 
Richard Bentley, New by ae ay Street (late Senn 
and Bentley). 


second edition, price 2s. of 


Commmelgisss on the GENERAL 
REGISTRY BILL now before Parliament; with a 
of charges on title-deeds. 
* ROBERT GREAM HALL, Esq. 


f Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 
Printed for William Walker, 196, Strand. 


Where may be had, by the same Author, 
An Essay on the Rights of the Crown, and 


the Privileges of the Subject in the Sea Shores of the Realm. 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. in boards. 





Proposed 








LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE. Nos. CXCIX. and CC. for October 1832. 


+ The Pursuits of Politics. By Timothy Tickler, 
Ess. F.R.D,S.E. Alpha—II. Toa Rose. The Thought from the 
Italian—III. The Republican Exiles—IV. Lines on Staffa—V. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Chap. 14. Scenes in Jamaica—VI. The 
English Martyrs. A Scene of the Days of Queen Mary. By Mrs. 
Hemans—VIi. Devereux Hall—VIII. Hesiod. No. 2—IX. Sis- 
mondi and Italian Liberty—X. Antonio di Carara. A Paduan 

Tale. 

Contents of Part II. 

I. The Caesars. Part I.—II. Poland—III. Foreign A ffairs— 
IV. The Yellow Leaf. By Delta—V. A New Ballad of the New 
Times, entitled ‘* Lord John and the Pedlar”—VI. Our Borough. 
By the Dean of Guild—VII. The Cyclop of Euripides. In Five 
Acts--VIII. The Three Rooks. Scene from the “ Birds” of 
Aristophanes the Younger—IX. Revolutionary Inroads. The 
Bank; the Corn Laws—X. Lyrics of 7 East. x Mrs. God- 
win—XI. Light and Darkness— XII. Stanzas. By a Lady— 
XIIL. On Affairs in general—XI1V. Noctes Ambrosiane, No. ‘63. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 

Strand, London. 


Sir Waiter Scott's Wor 
OLUME FORTY-ONE of the WAVER. 
LEY NOVELS, published this day, comprises 

The Highland Widow, 
~~ a unt Margaret's Mirror, 

Two Drovers, 
The Tapestried Chamber, 
The Laird’s Jock. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
———$———— 


Vol. VI. of Miss ne ogg being Vol. I. of 
Bsacacamrs ‘ashionable Tale. 
in the Ist of October wit be published aati 
ate Frontispiece ooo the Story of « Eom Del. tiehly 
son, and an ex ote ignette, by Ed oodal! 
same Tale, Vol. VI vi. . eas dae the 


ISS EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS ~ 


role a A ers in meer Vols. of 5s. each, elegantl tty bow 
and lettered, uniform with the oo ~ ca f 
Novels, and Lord Byron’ 's Life and Wo ey cune sreig 


*,4* This Voiume is the first of Ae Tales of Fashionable Life, 
Contents of the Volumes now published :— 
Vol. I. Castle Rack-rent, Irish Bulls, and an 
Essay on the Noble Science of Self-justification, 
Vols. IT. and III. Moral Tales. 
Vols. IV. and V. Popular Tales. 
Lately published, a new edit. in 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound, 
Harry and Lucy, concluded. , 


*,* This is the latest and most finished of Miss E \ 
admired Juvenile Works, iso Bdquapetis 


Also, by! the same, 
Frank, in 3 vols. price 9s. ; and Rosamond, 
in 2 vols. noe 5s.; being S Is to th 
Abbey P ; Sequels to those Tales in the Barly 
And by Maria and Richard Lovell Edgeworth; > 


Essays on Practical Education, a new edit, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. boards. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 





With Introductions and aby eg dine the Author, and Ill 
by A 
Printed for Robert cadet, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, 
da Co. London. 
Pa may be hi 
Waverley Novels, New Tons, Vol. XXII. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third ge New editions, 10s. 6d. each. 


History of France, 3 ‘vols. 10s. Gd. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols. 
8vo. 61. 5 3 and 11 vols. 18mo. 32. 3s. ¥ 

Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 3/. 12s, 





Miss Mi(ford’s New Volume, 
Price Half-a-Guinea, 
Ov v VILLAGE. Fifth and Last Series. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria “Lane. 


Price 3s. boards, 


DVICE to a YOUNG MAN upon first 


going to OXFORD, in Ten Letters, from an Uncle to 
his Nephew 
R Rev. EDWARD RERENS, M.A. 


Late Fellow eon College. 
Printed for a as St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Watei.co «lace, Pai ‘Mall; pon J.H, Parker, Oxford. 


vt 





Now ready, Part I. of the 


ORKS of the late MR. LIVERSEEGE. 


Containing ‘“‘ The Weekly Register,” “* The In- 
uiry,” and ‘ Captain Macheath,” beautifully engraved by 
tiller, Pillley, and Ward. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 1/. 1s.; se- 
parate Prints, 5s 
London: Saat Boys, and Graves, 6, Pali Mall; and 
J.C. Grundy, Manchester. 
Also, just published, 

Lady Peel; Painted by Sir Thomas Law. 
rence, exquisitely ‘ograved by Samuel Cousins. Prints, 12s.; 

Proofs, i. 1s.; India Proofs, li. lis. 6d.; before letters, 2/. 2s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Valuable Annual Presents, 
Nearly ready for a by Edward Bull, 26, Holles Street, 
avendish Square, London 


HE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 1833 


(uniform with the Geographical Annual); contain- 
ing finely executed and beautifully coloured Engravings from 
Steel, by Starling, of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in 

Sacred History; with Plans of the City of Jerusalem and the 
Temple ; ; and a General Index, upon an original and most com- 
prehensive Plan, exhibiting, at one View, all that is Geographi- 
cally and Historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. Price, 
elegantly bound in morocco, ae 


The Geographical Azauel, 1833 ; containing 
100 beautifully coloured Steel Bogravinga, by Starling, of all the 
States, Kin doms, and Empires, throughout the World; in- 
cluding the New Discoveries and Changes that have taken place 
to the Present Time, and an original Map of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of 1832. Price, elegantly bound in 
morocco, 21s, 


Ill. 
The Historical Annual Presents. 

These Works illustrate the Romantic Annals of every Age be- 
tween the Periods mentioned, and comprise also a short History 
of each Countr 

1. England. By Henry Neele. 

the Restoration. 3 vols. 

2, France. By Leitch Ritchie. From 

magne to the Keign of Louis XIV. 

3. Italy. By Charles Macfarlane. 

to the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 

4. Spain. By M. Trueba. From the ‘Time of Roderic to the 

Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 18s. 


From the Norman Conquest to 


the ia of Charle- 
3 vols. 1 
F a a ‘homibent Epoch 





a 
Preparing for early publication, 
YHE PILGRIMS of the RBINE. 
By the Author of « Pelham,” «« Eugene Aram,” &c. 
Bplenaicy illustrated in a novel and characteristic Style, with 
highly-finished Enyravings by the first Artists, after original 
Paintings made expressly for the Work by David Roberts and 
E. T. Parris, Esqrs. 

The beautiful and peculiar style of the binding will also be in 
—— with the elegant attractions of this very unique 
volume, 

A detailed Prospectus will shortly be issued by the —— 

Smith, — and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


On the Ist of October will be published, aiken dist 6d. Hart mh ‘ot 
TPHE BYRON GALLERY; a Series of 

splendid Historical Plates to acia the Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron; beautifully engraved from Drawingsand 
Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and adapted, by their 
size and excellence, to bind up with and embellish every edition 
of Lord Byron’s Works. 

This Part will contain subjects from the Pencils of Howard, 
E. C. Wood, Richter, and Corbould; engraved by Wm. Finden, 
Bacon, Goodyear, &c. 

A limited number of Proofs have been taken on royal 4to. 

Price, on plain paper, 6s.; India, 7s. 6d.; India, before the 
letters, 10s. Gd. 

Smith, Bilder, a and = Cornhill. 


Sy 
‘THE REFUGEE rs "AMERICA; a Novel, 
in 3 voy Mrs. FRANCES TROLLOPE. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
3d edition, 2 vols. 21s. 





Mr. Moore's Rn Od Sketches. 


\" 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by RRA CAMPBELL, Esq. 
ict. 1, will contain— 
I. Scraps from the Diary of a |X. The ~ ares of Crispin 
Traveller, by T. Moore, | Cri 
Esq. XI. Seceet Teo by Mrs. 
Il. The ee of the Reform | Charles 
Bill XII. French Politics 
xu. The Forger 
XIV. The Pasha of Many Tales 
IXv. Meagety and its Constitu- 


III. Electioneering 
A Ireland in 1832 

V. The United States 
VI. Chit Chat 
VII. Lines sedrened to the XVI. ‘Evidence on the Bank 

Portrait ofa Young Lady, Chai 
T. Campbell, Esq. XVII. Mr. Fearn’ 's Letter, and 
Vill. ys Simple Sir A. Carlisle's Reply 
IX. The Currency a - ty ny A Works, 
&c. &c. 


Saunders and Otley, Public sien Conduit Street; and to be 
had of the Booksellers in all ne of the Kingdom. 
heen and uniform Edition of Cooper's Novels. 
On the Ist of Oct. in small 8vo. neatly bound and embellished, 
ye 6s. (complete in 1 vol.) with a new Introduction by the 
Auth 


L Ee LINCOLN; 
the sige ed of Boston. 


e Author of the “Spy,” &c. 
ne. Koy oth Vol. of the “ Standard Novels.” 
The following may also be had by the same Author, 
each Story complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
The Pioneers, or the Sources 
The Pilot of the Susquehanna 
Last of the Mohicans The Prairie. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late 
Colburn and Bentley). 


or, 


The Spy 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS, 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington cane 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South "Moulton Street, 7 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, ge ssc iach, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate cage . ssbinden 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, 4 paps y 7 
nd Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Age 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 





